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THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL THEORIES OF BORDEN PARKER 
BOWNE AND HENRI BERGSON. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
Aim of dissertation. 


To indicate the general trend of the two 
systems of philosophy by a comparison of 
their main points of contrast with re- 
ference to epistemology. 


CHAPTER I. 
GENESIS _OF CONTRASTED EPISTEMOLOGIES. 


A. Main points of Epistemology considered. 


1. (Reactive nature of thought 
(Possibility of knowledge. Psychicel unity. 


2, Subjective factors. Time and Svace. 
3. Objective validity of the categories. 
B. Brief Historical Survey. 
1. The Greeks. Sceptics. Plato and Aristotle. 
2. Hume and Kant. 
35. French Fositivism. Comte. 
4. English Positivism. (Hamilton 
(Mill 
(Darwin 
(Spencer 


C. Methods of discussion used by Bowne and Bergson. 
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i. Unity of psychical agent. 
Formally treated; contra the sensationalists. 


ii. Reactive nature of thought. 
iii.se Denendence on Infinite Mind and Will. 


©, Experimental. Bergson. 


"Introduction to Metaphysics." 
i. Use of the natural sciences. 


iis “Intuition” as a possible factor in 
knowledge. 


iii.s Bearing of “Intuitionalism" on the relativity 
of knowledge. The self; time. 


iv. “Intuitionalism" and Bowne’s practical reason 
compared. 
CHAPTER Il. 
SUBJECTIVE FACTORS IN THOUGHT. SPACE AND TIME. 


Discussion limited to the categories treated by both 
philosophers. 


A. Swace. 
1. Considered as a form of thought. Bowne. 
2. Secondary to time. Bergson. 
B. Time. 
l. Considered from the standpoint of cosmology. Bowne. 


2- Considered from the standpoint of psychology. bEergson. 


"Time and Free Will." 
a). intensity of subjective states. 


b). Quentitative multiplicity. Space and the 
mathematical sciences. 
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cc), Qualitative multiplicity. Time treeted as 
duration. Natural sciences. 


4). “Duration” es related to freedom. 
e), Time as duration contrasted with the 
Kantian concertion. 
CHAPTER III. 
OBJECTIVE VALIDITY OF THE SUBJECTIVE FACTORS. 
The rational and the experimental methods. 
RATIONAL CRITIQUE. Bowne. 
1. Reactive nature of universalizing intelligence. 
2. Relation of the physical and the mental. 


3, “ -- the soul posited by the Infinite." Con- 
comitance. World-Greund. 


4. Necessary relativity of rationalism. 
INTUITIONAL CRITIQUE. Bergson. 
1. The physical as ‘privileged image among images.’ 
Actual percevtion of reality. Bearing on the 
metaphysics of matter. 


©. Intellect formed under the necessity for action. 
Possible bearing on the metanhysics of matter. 


3. Body and brain as instruments of thought. 
4. Memory and the unitary self. Dualism? 
5. Bearing of the above on the relativity of 
Knowledge. Objective validity assured. 
CHAPTER IV. 
BEARING CF EPISTEMOLOGY ON COSMOLOGY. 


Cosmology and the development of epistemology 
in Bowne end Bergson. 
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1). Unity of World-Ground. 
©). Personality. 
Mein interest of Bowne religious and theistic. 


B. FEmvirical. Bergson. 


"Creative Evolution." 
1. The whole as affording a knowledge of the parts. 
2. ‘The Elan Vital’ and the process of evolution. 
a). Matter. 
b). Organic life. 
i. Vegetable. 
ii-e Animal. instinct. 


iii. Man. Intelligence. Limitations of 
languege imposed on intellect. 


iwe Reunion of recovered intuition and 
intellect. 


=, Imvlicit Theism. Theistic and Religious Interest 
wanting. 
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On the value of the Intuitional Method and the 
possibility of philosophy based on a blending 
of Rationalism of Bowne and the Intuitionelism 
of Bergson. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

This dissertation aims to indicate the general trend of 
the philosophic systems of Henri Bergson and Borden Parker 
Bowne. That the discussion may be definite in its contrasts, 
the writer has limited himself to a consideration of the main 
points in the epistemological methods of these two great think- 
ers. 

The Kantian theory of thought is conceded to be fundament- 
el in both systems. Bowne carries the Kantian rationalism to 
its logical conclusion, heaving cleared up Kant's misteken no- 
tions with reference to phenomens and having also added to his 
@iscussion of reality the concention of an Infinite World 
Ground. Bowne strengthens Kant's teaching as to the vossibie 
validity of the “Practical Reason"; but it is ¢ serious question 
whether he entirely avoids the relativism necesserily inherent 
in the Kantian system. . 

in order to bring out with sharpness the contrast in 
method and ultimate outcome for philoscphy our exposition of 
the radically new theories of Bergson is made at somewhat great- 
er length than seems necessary for the more commonly accepted 
theories of Bowne. Bergson’s empiricism is noted with care 
for we believe that he has called our attention to an oversight 
on the part of many modern thinkers. The vast developments of 
biology and zoology demend a consideration which many rational- 
ists have failed to give. Bergson asserts that it is impossible 


to understand these sciences and their bearing unon ultimete 
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walaaeen by using the method of the Kantian rationalism. The 
system of Kant and his followers was the result of their & 
priori study of the purely mathematical sciences. Bergson 
uses the imagination, with actual empirical investigation, 
and thereby geins an insight into the natural sciences which 
the & priori method of Kant and his followers must always fail 
to give. Hence to the “Critique of the Pure Reason" is added 
a "Critique of the Intuitions." In this way Bergson seeks to 
avoid the necessary relativism of Kant. 

Chevter I. This chavter states only the importert points 
of Epistemology and traces the genesis of these evistemological . 
ideas which are discussed by both philosovhers. The vrectical 
character of the sys'tem of Bowne as a reaction against current 
naturalism is fully recognized. At the same time the writer 
of this paper attempts to show the necessity for the emvirical 
method which Bergson has developed in his doctrine of the In- 
tuitions as elaborated in his “Introduction to Metaphysics." 

Chapter il. This chapter considers the treatment of time 
and space found in Bowne 's "Metaphysics" and Bergson's "Time 
and Free Willr, The rational discussion of the categories as 
‘forms of thought’ is put forward by Bowne and the intuitional 
conception of time as “duration” is advanced by Bergson. Be- 
cause of the widely divergent character of Bergson’s evdis- 
temology as contrasted with current evistemology, we have out- 
lined his position with great care. 


Chanter IIl. This chapter considers the question of the 
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relativity of thought. The possibly inherent relativity of 
Bowne’s rationalism is contrasted with the absolute character 
of knowledge as afforded by Bergson'’s empiricel use of the 
Intuitions. Bergson’s great work, “Matter and Memory" which 
contains his elaboration of this question dealing with the ob- 
jective validity of the subjective factors of the thought pro- 
cess is here reviewed with considerable fulness. 

Chapter IV. This chanter makes a still clearer contrast 
of the evistemological teaching of these two philosophers by 
showing how both have developed their theories lergely in con- 
tact with the ultimate question of cosmology. Bowne's "Per- 
sonalism" and Bergson'’s "Creative Evolution” serve as the 
framework of this chapter. Bowne's main interest is theistic 
while Bergson's interest is only incidentally concerned with 
the questions of theism and religion. The logical deduction 
of Bergson’s system must however, be interpreted as theistic. 

The conclusion of this dissertation is that modern epis- 
temological theory will be advanced by a blending of the enis- 
temologies of these vhilosophers. We believe thet Bergson by 
the proper consideration of the demands made unon our thinking 
by the development of the natural sciences, offers to modern 
thought a clue as to the further develonment of the Kantian 
epistemology. The & priori and rational should be combined 
with the empirical and intuitional in any attempt to reach ulti- 
mete conclusions in philosovhy or to helv solve the vractical 


concerns of life. 
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CHAPTER I. 
GENESIS OF CONTRASTED EPISTEMOLOGIES. 

Rational certainty depends not alone upon the rules of 
formal logic but also upon the nature of the thought process 
itself. Theory of thought or epistemology, is concerned with 
the objective validity of knowledge based upon the facts of 
sense and elaborated by the understanding. When we study the 
unity of the psychical agent, the devendence of knowledge uv- 
on the subjective factors of the mind and the possible objec- 
tive validity of these subjective factors, we are dealing with 
epistemological questions of utmost importance for philosophy. 

A review of the history of philcosovhy reveals the com- 
parative modern character of epistemology. Mathematics, 
natural forces and astronomy were the major interests of the 
early Greeks. They discussed such matters as “the universal 
substance” and sought a clearer definition of the Gods. 

Greek philosophy turned at first to the Gods as offering an 
explanation of the universe; then followed a period of natural- 
ism, -- e deifying of natural forces; then came an ere which 
doubted personal existence and even the power of thought. 

Plete end Aristotle were concerned meinly with this possible 
impeachment of truth or universally velid statement. 

In modern times Hume and Kant have made clear the issues 
involved in the criticism of the thought instrument. As Kant 
has demonstrated, Hume only indicated the general limits of the 


understanding and in so doing created a distrust of our faculties. 
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Kant sought to show the a priori capacity of the understanding 
and thereby discover what were the necessary and final limits 
of knowledge. 

“How is experience possible?" -- This question formed the 
basis of the Kantian inquiry. The distinct contribution of 
the great German was his doctrine that in experience the mind 
is not passive but active and constitutive. The empirical 
element in exvnerience is not all; there is a distinct a vrio 
activity which makes possible the grasping of the empiricel. 
Space and time are forms which this structural & priori activity 
gives to exverience. Kant's fundamental belief is that ex- 
perience is the result of an active synthesizing of the mind. 

This does not mean that there is not objective reality 
corresponding to the subjective interpretation. Kant never 
advanced this theory for he came to the conclusion that there 
is & noumenali world back of and in constant relation to the 
Phenomenal world with which thought has to do, but into which 
noumenal world the mind can never enter. 

With regard to space and time Kant’s doctrine was that 
these are forms of experience not realities in themselves and 
relations of “things in themselves" avart from intellect. 

"The all embracing character of snace means simply the anplic- 
ebility of this law to all external objects. The infinitude 
of svace is only the inexhaustibility of the svatial synthesis. 
None of these properties is an adequate perception of objective 
fact, but only a reflective implication of a space law." 


# ("Kant and Spencer." Bowne p.38) 
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Kant holds that time is not an empirical concept deducted from 
experience, but a necessary representation on which all ine 
tuition depends. Time is not a general concept but 4 pure 
form of sensuous intuition, and the original representation 
of time must be given as unlimited. 

Kant's discussion evidently ignores the truth that while 
the mind must find en external world in accord with its own 
laws, yet it may also be true that the law of mind may actuel- 
ly coincide with the law of an external nature. The exveri- 
ence of nature must always be subjective but this subjectivity 
does not include the unreality of the objective world. While 
space and time may be the mind’s form or its manner of reacting 
on experience, that fact does not call in question the reality 
of space and time or their validity for universal exverience. 
Things in space are only phenomenal and the understanding gives 
to these phenomena substantial form and logical relation by ap- 
plying the categories of thought to the perceptions of sense. 
Apart from phenomena to which they are apllied these categories 
have no meaning. 

Careful distinction should have vointed out to Kant that 
not all knowledge is based on visusl or tactuel experience. 

We are constantly correcting our sense impressions, es for ex- 
ample in geometry and astronomy. The ultimate conelusions, 
while valid, are far different from unaided sensations and 
their perception by the mind. While it is true that such 
knowledge applies only to phenomena, the knowledge itself is 


not phenomenal but valid and real in the only sense in which 
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knowledge can be real. Bowne well seys: “--we must define 
phenomena not as appearances or illusions or masks of any kind, 
but es something existing only for and through intelligence, 

-- We apprehend them only through our own intelligence, but 

they do not depend uvon our intelligence for their existence--"# 

A follower of Kant finds scepticism unavoidable. "Be- 
cause objects can exist for us only as they combine or relate 
to each other the perceptions or phenomena through which we 
know them, it is maintained that we can not know them as they 
are; though the universality of the forms of synthesis explain 
why we suppose that we do know them as they are, indevendently 
of our perceptions. Hence, the relativity of the objects to 
each other is immediately connected with their relativity to 
the subject and this relativity to the subject is opposed to 
their reality as things-inethemselves."x# 

Kant saw this relativity of his system and endeavored to 
correct it by an elaboration of the doctrine of the "Practical 
Reason." His criticism of speculative psychology, of specula- 
tive cosmology and speculative theology leaves us in agnostic 
scepticism. Only when he makes an application of his philoso- 
phy to life and deals with the ethical religious problem does 


his system become vositive. 


The two dominant tendencies of the past century were 


Romanticism and Positivism. The one starts with the intellect 


x ("Kant and Spencer". Bowne. p.124) 
## ("Philosophy of Kant." Caird vol.I. »p.509) 
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and seeks to find out its forms and ideals, --- to see how 
knowledge is possible. The other begins, and seeks to end, 
with the facts. in many ways both tendencies are in reality 
@ reaction against the speculation of the Age of Enlightment, 
and make an attempt to found knowledge upon the realities of 
nature and human history. The Positivistic tendency arose 
as the spirit of Romanticism declined and is not necessarily 


to be thought of aS in decided opposition thereto. 


Comte (1798-1857) drew up the three so-called stages of 
thought: the theologics1 stage when human knowledge governs 
but a very smell portion of the experience, and the imagination 
Plays a most important part; then the metaphysical stage when 
the explanation of natural phenomena is no longer found to con- 
sist of personal beings, but in universal energies or ideas; 
finally, “the positive stage when both imagination and reflec- 
tion are subordinated to exverience. The only criterion of 
truth consists of agreement with the facts. Positivism does 
not however permit the facts to remain in isolation; it seeks 
after the laws, that is, the constant relations of the phenomene. 
Science builds on the invariability of natural law, which was 
anticipated already by the Greeks, but clearly expressed in 
modern times by Bacon, Galileo and Descartes, the real founders 
of positive philosophy. ----Our knowledge cannot attain objec- 
tive unity, unity is only subjective. Subjective unity con- 
sists in the fact that the same method --- the explanation of 


facts by facts --- is consistently applied everywhere. This 
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unity of method furnishes a basis for the fellowshiv of mind, 
which has not existed since the Middle Ages." 

"Comte's positivism is not empiricism. As a matter of 
fact the theory of stages presupposes that the facts must al- 
ways be combined; the only question is, whence is the combin- 
ing instrument to be derived. In the positive stage the com- 
bination can be effected in two ways. We associate phenomena 
which are given simultaneously according to their similarity 
of structure and function. We naturally arrange phenomena 
which follow in succession in a temporal series. The former 
is a static explanation; the latter is a dynamic exvlanation. 
We satisfy mind's native imvulse for unity by both methods and 
thus discover the constant in the midst of change. --- In his 
latter years Comte came to emphasize the Subjective character 
of our knowledge more and more, until he finally proposed a 
subjective system instead of the objective system(which was first 


given. ) "x 


Turning to the English Positivists we find Sir William 
Hamilton (1730-1803) consigning philosophy to a docta ignorantia. 
To think is to condition, to relate, and hence every item of 
knowledge is purely relative. The laws of space, time, degree, 
etc., and even the law of causality itself are relative. Hence 
the value of philosophy consists in its mental exercises and not 

* ("History of Philosophy." Hoffding. p.226) 


+x ("Brief History." Hoffding. p.228 
(“History of Philosovhy". Vol. Il. pv. 330-338) 
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in its thought products. 


The system of logic brought forward by John Stuart Mill, 
(1806-1873) contains the answer of the English School to Kant’s 
"Critique" ana is the last word in empirical epistemology. 

Mill sought to show that all knowledge proceeds from expveri- 
ence; and by experience he means that all perception is due to 
a sum of impressions, which sum really constitutes a unity. 
There is no unitary self, -- the ego is a unity of states. The 
law of association is the suvreme law of inference. The re- 
active nature of thought is here entirely lost sight of and 
only a mechanical juxtavosition of like experiences affords 

the unexplained basis of memory and the unity of selfhood. 

With the full statement of the theory of evolution which 
Came in witn the middle of the century pilosophe follows a new 
method. Darwin's law of the struggle for existence brought 
forward an entirely new conception of nature and afforded oppor- 
tunity for a naturalistic interpretation of philosophy. 

According to Herbert Spencer (1820-1903), philosovhy is 
unitary knowledge. "Its task consists of the discovery of 
general vrincivles under which the particular principles pos- 
tulated by the snecial sciences can be organized. But this 
unitary knowledge can neither be obtained by the a priori de- 
ductive method nor by the simple encyclopedic collation of 
factS... Spencer seeks to discover what is common in the 


special principles and laws by means of the comparative 
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method." * 

"Spencer's theory of knowledge shows the influence of 
both John Stuart Mill and Sir William Hamilton. He chal- 
lenged pure empiricism on the ground of the fact that ver- 
ceptions require elaboration before knowledge can arise and 
this elaboration vresupvoses both a faculty and a standard. © 
The ultimate basis of all knowledge consists of the faculty 
of distinguishing the like from the unlike; even radicel 
scepticism must vresuppose this basal principle. The ulti- 
mate standards by which truth and error are distinguished 
consist of the principle that a proposition which is inherent- 
ly self-contracictory cannot be true. Truth implies a per- 
.fect agreement between our ideas (representation of things) 
and our impressions (presentation of things). Every infer- 
ence and every postulate assumes the truth of the criterion 
contained in the principle of contradiction. This criterion 
cannot therefore be derived from mere experience: it is a 
priori. Every individual must possess the innsete faculty 
of compsring impressions and drawing inferences from imvress- 
ions, but this faculty cannot be derived from the impressions 


alone. But the a vriori avpertains to the individuel alone. 


If we inquire into the origin of this faculty we must anneal 
to the race from which the individual has sprung. Empiricism 
is in error only in so far as the particular individual is 


concernea, not as respects the whole race. The experiences. 


* ("Brief History." HSffding. ip. £61.) 
"distory of Philosophy." HOffding. Vol. II. pp.458-467) 
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acquired by the race during the course of countless genera- 
tions, the incessantly recurring influence to which it was 
subjected, evolve dispositions which form the basis upon 
which single individuals begin their course of development. 
That is to say, the single individual vossesses in his native 
organization the clear profit of the experiences of untold 
generations. -- He thereby extends the scope of the older em- 
Piricism by going back of the individuals to the race." # 

Hence it follows that for Spencer the actual realm of 
knowledge is marked out by the fundamental function of thought 
which consists in the distinguishing the like from the unlike. 
Things which can be compared and related to other things can to 
that degree be known. The relativity of thought is in this 
system a necessary conclusion and such relativity applies of 
course to ultimate conceptions. Since the Absolute is uncon- 
ditioned it cannot be related to anything else and therefore is 
unknowable. Yet even this Unknowable must be, after the analogy 
of our own energy, something positive, a sort of Universal Energy 
which underlies all objectivity and determines subjective changes 


and therefore gives form and content to our knowledge. 


The Spencerian system as well as the Positivist school in 


general, furnishes the raison d'étre for the work of real con- 
structive thinking on the part of Bowne. In order to under- 
Stand the full implications of Bowne'’s system we need to see the 


* ("Brief History". HOffding. p. 253) 
("History of Philosophy". Hoffding. Vol. Il. 0n.467-477) 
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purnvose for which he writes. He is 8 conscious defender of 
certain philosovhical concevtions by which he seeks to make 
secure the foundations of religion. We have to do here with 
no merely disinterested thinker. Bowne taught at a time when 
meterialistic thought and the old associational psychology and 
the new doctrine of evolution were united in drastic effort to 
undermine faith in the divine and to substitute for it the 
seemingly more real, yet in reality more attenuated doctrine 
of Naturalism. His work is therefore to be judged in its re- 
sults as much as in its presuppositions and actual contents. 
His was the chosen task of revealing the falsity of Naturalism 
and Agnosticism by making evident, not the falsity of science, 
but its false assumptions. Hence, we do not find in Bowne so 
much a system of doctrine, as we do a system of critical judg- 
ment on current Naturalism and the psychology of Association- 
ism. The ade work of Bowne along the lines of positive re- 
ligious construction will doubtless be considered his chief con- 
tribution to the thought of his day. 

Bowne succeeds in delimiting the spheres of science sand 
philosophy, giving to the one the function of observing, classi- 
fying and arranging facts, to the other the duty of intervreta- 
tion. Moreover, on the positive side, he adds the fruitful 
truths of Personelism to the Kantian theory of knowledge and to 
the doctrine of evolution. He seeks to solve the problems of 
Naturalism on the basis of epistemology. To quote his own 


words:- 
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“intellectual campaign --- commonly decided at points 
quite remote from the apparent battlefield, and without any 
"thunder of the captains and the shoutings’. These are the 
strategic points that command the field and decide the day. 
They lie in our epistemology and metaphysics - subjects which 
have little or no practical bearing, yet out of them are the 
issues of intellectual life or death. Our notions of knowledge 
and its neture, our conception of reality and casuality, our 
thoushts respecting space and time, --the two great intimidat— 
ing vhentoms, --these sre the things that decide our general 
way of thinking and give direction to our thoughts even in 
morals and religion." # 

Bergson bases inisrentare system of philosovhy, with all 
its practical deductions, upon a new theory of the knowing pro- 
cess. In the ordinary meaning, science is a knowledge by analy- 
Sis of the actual facts of life and of the universe. At best, 
according to Bergson all we can do in this realm is to tabulate 
ana draw deductions that may serve as general truths universally 
applicable so far as we know. However, in our search after 
these positive facts we are limited by the inherently symbolic 
nature of thought. As soon as a process of any sort has been 
observed and a concent of that process formulated Bergson finds 
we have left the dynamic and retreated into the purely static; 
we have lost contact with life and our knowledge is only rela- 


tive. Bergson would call attention to the truth that in 


* ("Personalism". Bowne. Introduction VIII.) 
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addition to the concept and the law and also to the apparent 
facts of life as treated by the sciences, there is life itself, 
for which no purely intellectual concept will suffice, and for 
which no law can be construed in terms that are purely logical. 
In addition to the symbolic word and the symbolic fact is the 
reality that must be understood, not alone by mere intellect, 
but by the new, or rather the newly emvhasized, process of in- 
tuition. In some way we must gain a knowledge deever than the 
truths for which the formulas of thought and the facts of 
science stand and thereby attain an actual experience of reality. 
Possibly this deeper knowledge can be attained by refusing to be 
bound by the symbolic and by placing due emphasis upon life 
which reveals its nature in other realms than in pure thought. 
bergson asks:- 

"Must we --- give up fathoming the depth of life? Must 
we keep to that mechanistic idea of it which the understanding 
will always give us --- an idea necessarily artificial and sym- 
bolical, since it makes the total activity of life shrink to the 
form of a certain human activity which is only a partial and 
local manifestation of life, a result or by-nroduct of the vital 
process? We should have to do so, indeed, if life had employed 
all the psychical potentiality it possesses in producing vure 
understanding --- that is to say, in making geometricians. But 
the line of evolution that ends in man is not the only one. On 
other paths, diverging from it, other forms of consciousness have 


been developed, which have not been able to free themselves from 
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external constraint or to regain control over themselves, as 
the human intellect has done, but which, none the less, also 
exvress what is immanent and essential in the evolutionary 
movement. Suppose these other forms of consciousness brought 
together and amalgamated with intellect. Would not the re- 
sult be a consciousness as wide as life? And such conscious- 
ness, turning around suddenly against the push of life which it 
feels behind, would have a vision of life complete -=- would it 
not? -- even though the vision were fleeting. 

"It will be said that, even so, we do not transcend our 
intellect, for it is still with our intellect, and through our 
intellect, that we see the other forms of consciousness. And 
this would be right if we were pure intellect, if there did not 
remain, around our conceptual and logical thought a vague 
nebulosity, mede of the very substance out of which has been 
formed the luminous nucleus that we call the intellect. There- 
in reside certain powers that are complimentary to the under- 
standing, powers of which we have only an indistinct feeling 
when we remain shut uv in ourselves, but which will become clear 
and distinct when they perceive themselves at work, so to speak, 
in the evolution of nature. They will thus learn what sort of 
effort they must make to be intensified and expanded in the very 
direction of life. 

"This amounts to saying that theory of knowledge and theory 
of life seem to us inseparable. A theory of life that is not 
accompanied by a criticism of knowledge is obliged to accept, as 


they stand, the concepts which the understanding puts at its 
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disposal: it can but enclose the facts, willing or not, in 
preexisting frames which it regards as ultimate. It thus ob- 
tains a symbolism which is convenient, perhaps even necessary 
to positive science, but not a direct vision of its object. 
On the other hand, a theory of knowledge which does not re- 
Place the intellect in the general evolution of life would 
teach us neither how the frames of knowledge have been con- 
structed nor how we can enlarge or go beyond them. Lt is 
necessary that these two inquiries, theory of knowledge and 
theory of life, should join each other, and, by a circular 
process, push each other on unceasingly." 

Bergson aims, not to minimize intellect, but to bring to 
its assistance another factor which in the process of evolu- 
tion has been sidetracked. The acquisitive power of instinct 
in the animal world is unquestioned while the axiomatic charac- 
ter of the intuitions in human beings constitute a factor not 
to be neglected. Science should not merely cut up reality in- 
to little sections and study reality in these detached parts; - 
Science should gather up again into the whole and Study reality 
in relation to the generation and growth of the universe. The 
intellect and the intuitions join hands in observing ("“yitally" 
not logically alone,) the underlying reality. Thus with Berg- 
son does knowledge cease to be relative and become absolute. 

As Héffding says, after having demonstrated the practical 


nature of thought:- “We shall find that under three different 


* ("Creative Evolution". Bergson. pp. XII,XIV) 
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forms there is always an irrational remainder, viz., in the 
relation of quality to quantity, in the significance which the 
time-relation has for the casual concept and in the relation 
between subject and object." * It is precisely this “irra- 
tional remainder" which discloses the province for the intui- 
tions as exvlained by Bergson. Instead of simply noting its 
presence in human life and vassing it by as something to be 
tolerated but not fully explained, Bergson gives a place to 
intuition along with pure ratiocination in the process of 
knowledge. 

Bowne, in answering the question, “How is exverience possi- 
ble?" writes as follows:- "Kant's answer is well known. Ex= 
perience is not something given ready made from without, but 
is actively constructed by the mind within. Experience is 
possible only through a certain constitutive mental activity, 
according to principles immanent in the understanding. In this 
way the raw material of sense impressions, which in themselves 
are fleeting and discontinuous, is built into a rational world 
of experience. This insight was Kant's great contribution to 
philosophy, and it remsins, in spite of all criticism a per- 
manent vossession of reflective thought.” #% 

"This result finally vacates the traditional emviricism 
which views the mind as only pessively receptive in knowledge. 
« e « « The principles of knowing are primarily immanent laws 


* ("Problems of Philosophy". Hoffding. p.85) 
x ("Personalism". Bowne. pp. 55,56) 
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of mental activity." # 

"Knowledge, of course, cannot be defined except in terms 
of itself, neither can it be deduced from that which is not 
knowledge. There must always be a certain unique and imme- 
diate character to knowledge which can rest on nothing but 
itself. In some sense, then, there is no answer to the 
question, how is knowledge possible, for there is nothing 
deeper or other than knowledge by which to explain it." sx 

"Knowing as an act never ends in itself as a psychologi- 
cal fact. It always relates itself to a content which the 
knowing act does not make but reproduces. There is, then, 
in the very idea of our knowing a presupposition of something 
existing apart from the knowing as a mental event, and this, 
indeed, is the very essence of the idea.” xxx 

"Knowledge is conditioned both by the nature of the sub- 
ject and by the nature of the object. In order that a thing 
may be known, the subject must act in certain ways and the ob- 
ject must be of a certain nature. If the subject remained 
Passive and inert, there would be no knowledge; and if the 
object were such as to admit of no rationeal construction again 
there could be no knowledge." 22% . 2 « « "In all inter~ 
action between things the reaction is but an expression of the 
agent's own nature, for the manifestation of which other things 
but furnish the occasion. Hence, the mental reaction which we 


* ("Personalism". Bowne. D.57) x#% (Ibid p.60) 
x%# (Ibid p.57) weet (Ibid p.61,62) 
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call knowledge can be looked upon only as an expression of our 
mental nature according to principles immanent in itself." x 

"The existence of things is by no means the same as our 
knowledge of them, and reflection makes plain that if things 
existed precisely as they appear to us the knowledge of them 
could arise only as the mind by its own action reproduces the 
contents of things for thought. Knowledge is nothing which 
can be imported ready made into a passive mind, but the mind 
must actively construct knowledge for itself.... The things 
do not pass ready made into the mind. Indeed they do not 
Pass into the mind at ell, but upon occasion of certain action 
upon the mind the mind unfolds within itself the vision and 
knowledge of the world.” ## 

"That which is in sense is very different from that which 
is in thought. The sense world is flitting, fleeting, dis- 
continuous. Epistemology shows that it is all an inarticu- 
late, phatasmagoric flux or dissolving view until thought 
brings into it its rational principvles and fixes and inter- 
prets it. The sense world, so far as it is articulate, is 
already a thought world. Its permanences and identities are 
products of thought. The complex systems of relations whereby 
it is defined and articulated is a thought product which cen in 
no way be given to sense. The far-reaching inferences of 
science whereby our spontaneous thought of the world is pro- 


foundly transformed, are something which exists for neither 


* (‘*Personalism". Bowne. »p.63) we (Ibid p.64) 
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eye nor ear, but for thought only. The world of science dif- 
fers from the world of sense as widely as the conceptions of 
the astronomer differ from the algebraic signs by which he ex- 
presses them." % ----"Thus it is manifest that without this 
synthetic and interpretative action of the mind there could be 
no world whatever for us. .. .- It must be said that no one 
can ever perceive any world but the one he makes." x 

"But it is manifest that the nature of the object is also 
a determining factor. . . . For unless the objects themselves 
were harmonious with these laws and forms, the latter could 
not be iiweaiea upon them.” ss 

In criticising Kant, Bowne says: "To this result (the 
nothingness of things-in-themselves) any doctrine which denies 
the application of the categories of thought to reality must 
certainly come. The thing in itself, or things in themselves, 
must be brought within the range of thought or must go out of 
existence.” states 

"A truly extra-mental existence, in the sense of something 
beyond thought and independent of it and in no way amenable to 
it, is an impossible conception. If we assume that the world 
of things originated in thought and expressed thought they 
would be homogeneous with thought, and there would be no & 


Priori reason why we should not know them. This theistic 


Suggestion brings the world of things within the thought svohere 


* (“Personalism". p.68) we (Ibid p.75) 
#% (Ibid p.71) nuns (Ibid n.90) 
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and assimilates the problem of knowledge to that of mutual un- 
derstanding among persons." * Bowne asserts that this theis- 
tic suggestion Kant nowhere recognized in his epistemology. 

"The categories in themselves are simply forms of mental 
arrangement and merely prescribe the form in which experience 
is to be ordered when it is given. In this respect they are 
like the rules of grammar.” s+ 

"From a theistic standpoint the universe itself is no 
proper static existence, but only the divine thought finding 
the realization through the divine will, and that thought for 
us must find expression in the order of our experience. But 
it is quite credible that our present experience does not ex- 
haust the contents of that thought and so does not exhaust the 
possibilities of experience.” xix 

"In this sense there may be any number of universes of ex- 
perience, each of which is relative to its own subjects, and 
all of which are embraced in the thought or plan of the In- 
finite Mind and Will on which they all depend. 

"Thus we dispense with the extra-mental universe of unre- 
flecting thought. That view arises from confounding extra- 
human with extra-mental. . . this world can never be explained 
on an impersonal plane. The world of experience exists for 
us only as a rational spiritual vrincivle by which we repro- 


duce it for our thought, and it has its existence apart from 


* ("Personalism". Bowne. p.92) x#xx (Ibid p.100) 
*e# (Ibid. v.93) #xex (Ibid p.108) 
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us only through a rational spiritual principle on which it 


depends, and the rational nature which it expresses." % 


Bergson makes, as we have noted above, a new approach to 
the same problem: He adds to rationalism the instrument of 
the intuitions. "As an examination of the vossibility of the 
methematical sciences led in Kant to e critique of the under- 
standing, the examination of the vossibility of the biological 
sciences leads in Bergson to a critique of intuition.” sxx 
"His doctrine of the intuitions is an attempt to rebuild the 
bridge between science and metaphysics." xx 

From a study of philosovhic methods Bergson concludes that 
there are two different ways of knowing a thing. “the first 
implies that we move round the object; the second that we enter 
1ntO it. The first depends on the point of view at which we 
are placed and on the symbols by which we express ourselves. 
the second neither depends on a point of view nor relies on 
any symbol. The first kind of knowledge may be said to ston 
at the relative; the second, in those cases where it is possi- 
ble, to attain the absolute." sxx This first kind of knowl- 
edge is a study of movement from without, the second is 8 par- 
ticipation in thet movement. The first is the mere reading of 
the characters of a book, the second is, by an effort of the 
x ("Personalism." Bowne. pp. 109,110) 

*% ("The Philosophy of Bergson." Lindsey. p. 17) 


( 
“xe ( Ibid p. 19) 
xxx ("Introduction to Metaphysics." Bergson. pv. 1) 
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imagination, actually entering into the experiences of the 
characters and thereby realizing an absolute knowledge of 
them. "Description, history, and analysis leave me here in 
the relative. Coincidence with the person himself would 
alone give the absolute." +# 

"It follows that an absolute could only be given in an 
intuition, whilst everything else falls within the province 
of analysis. By intuition is meant the kind of intellectual 
Sympathy by which one places oneself within an object in or- 
der to coincide with what is unique in it and consequently in- 
expressible. Analysis, on the contrary, is the oneration 
which reduces the objects to elements already known, thet is 
to elements common both to it and other objects. To analyze, 
therefore, is to express a thing as a function of something 
other than itself. All analysis is thus a translation, a 
development into symbols, a representation taken from success-— 
ive points of view from which we may note as many resemblances 
as possible between the new object which we are studying and 
others which we believe we know already.... But intuition, if 
intuition is possible, is a simple act." + 

", . . The ordinary function of positive science is analy- 
Sis. . . Metaphysics is the science which claims to dispense 
with symbols." ### 

Bergson affirms that there is at least one reality which 


*x ("Introduction to Metaphysics." pvp. 4,5) 
#% ( Ibid p.8) xe (Ibid p.9) 
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we seize from within: This is our own personality in its flow- 
ing through time, ourselves which endure. He says we may sym- 
pathize intellectually with nothing else, but we certainly sym- 
pathize with our own selves." 

"There is, beneath these sharply cut crystals and this 
frozen surface (perceptions, memories, tendencies and motor 
habits) a continuous flux which is not comparable to any flux 
I have ever seen. There is a succession of states, each of 
which announces that which follows and contains that which pre- 
cedes.it.” x 

"This inner life may be compared to the unrolling of a 
coil, for there is no living being who does not see himself 
coming gradually to the end of his role and to live is to grow 
old. But it may just as well be compared to a continual roll- 
ing up, like that of a thread on a ball, for our past follows 
us, it swells incessantly with the present that it picks up on 
its way; end consciousness means memory." #+% 

"The inner life is all this at once; variety of qualities, 
continuity of progress, and unity of direction. It cannot be 
represented by images." #exstx "It is true that no imege can 
reproduce exactly the original feeling I have of the flow of 
my own conscious life.” xs 

"If a man is incapable of getting for himself the intuition 

* ("Introduction to Metaphysics." p.9) 


a ( Ibid p.11) xeex (Ibid p.15) 
xxx ( Ibid v.12) aunne (Ibid 0.15) 
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of constitutive duration of his own being, nothing will ever 
give it to him, concept no more than images. Here the single 
aim of the philosopher should be to promote a certain effort, 
which in most men is usually fettered by habits of mind more 
useful to life." x 

"Just in so far as abstract ideas can render service to 
analysis, that is, to the scientific study of the object in 
its relation to other objects, so far are they incapable of 
replacing intuition, that is, the metanvhysical investigation 
of what is essential and unique in the object. . And, on the 
other hand, beside the illusion there is also a very serious 
danger. For the concept generalizes at the same time as it 
abstracts. The concept can only symbolize a particular pro- 
perty by making it common to an infinity of things. It there- 
fore always more or less deforms the vroperty by the extension 
it gives to it." x 

"Either metaphysics is only this play of ideas, or else, 
if it is a serious occupation of the mind, if it is a science 
and not simply an exercise, it must trenscend concepts in order 
to reach intuition. Certainly, concents are necessary to it, 
for all the other sciences work as a rule with concepts, and 
metaphysics cannot disnense with the other sciences. But it 
is only truly itself when it goes beyond the concept, or at 


least when it frees itself from rigid and ready-mede concepts 


# ("Introduction to Metaphysics." pp. 15-16) 
#% ( Ibid pp.18-19) 
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in order to create a kind very different from those which we 
habitually use; I mean supple, mobile, and almost fluid repre- 
sentations, always ready to mould themselves on the fleeting 
forms of intuition.” #, .. .“Let it suffice us for the moment 
to have shown that our duration can be presented to us direct- 
ly in an intuition, and that it can be Suggested to us indi- 
rectly by images, but that it can never -- if we confine the 
word concept to its proper meaning -- be enclosed in a con- 
ceptual representation." x 

The multiplicity of our own duration bears no resemblance 
to any other multiplicity we know. "“~---However much I manipu- 
late the two concevts of unity sand multiplicity, portion them 
out, combine them differently, practice on them the most subtle 
operation of mental chemistry, I never attain anything which re- 
sembles the simple intuition which I] have of duration; while, 
on the contrary, when I replace myself in duration by an effort 
of intuition, I immediately perceive how it is unity, multinli- 
city, and many other things beside." xx 

"We do penetrate into it (duration), however, and that can 
only be by an effort of intuition. In this sense, an inner, 
ebsolute knowledge of the duration of the self by the self is 
possible.” x2 

Bergson proceeds to develop the thought that it is as im- 


possible to gain a complete conceptual view of the self as it 


# ("Introduction to Metaphysics". p.21) sxx (Ibid pn.22-23) 
## ( Ibid pp.21-22) suen (Lbid p.24) 
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is to gain a complete photographic representation of a city. 
Taken from no matter how many different angles, the vhoto- 
graph nevertheless reveals, only in part, the complete con- 
cept of the city. There is no way of reconstituting a thing 
by operations practised on symbolic elements alone. But,= 
"Such, is, however, the undertaking of the philosophers 
who try to reconstruct personality with psychical states, 
whether they confine themselves to those states alone, or 
whether they add a kind of thread for the purpose of joining 
the states together. Both empiricists and rationalists are 
victims of the same fallacy. Both of them misteke partial 
notations for real parts, thus confusing the voint of view of 
analysis and of intuition, of science and of metaphysics." * 
Bergson makes evident in the following passage the mis- 
take of all empiricists like Taine and Stuart Mill. "Psychol- 
ogists in the method they apply, they have remained meta- 
physicians in the object they set before themselves. They 
desire an intuition in analysis, which is the very negation 
of it. They look for the ego, they claim to find it in 
psychical states, though this diversity of states has itself 
only been obtained, and could only be obtained, by transport- 
ing oneself outside the ego altogether, so as to make a series 
of sketches, notes and more or less symbolic and schematic dia- 
grams. Thus, however much they place the states side by side, 


multiplying points of contact and exploring the intervals, the 


* ("Introduction to Metaphysics." Bergson. pp. 29-30) 
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ego always escapes them, so that they finish by seeing in it 
nothing but a vain phantom. We might as well deny that the 
"Tliad" had any meaning, on the ground that we had looked in 
vain for that meaning in the interval between the letters of 
which it is composed. Philosophical empiricism is born here, 
then, of a confusion between the point of view of intuition 
and that of analysis." 

Bergson then maintains that rationalism is a duve of the 
same illusion. "Like empiricism, it considers the psychical 
states as so many fragments detached from an ego that binds 
them together. Like empiricism, it tries to join these frag- 
ments together in order to recreate the unity of self. Like 
empiricism finally, it sees this unity of the self in the con- 
tinually renewed effort it makes to clasp it, steal away in- 
Gefinitely like a phantom. . .Rationalism persists in affirm- 
ing the unity of the person." x*% 

"Philosophy does not consist in the choice of certain con- 
cepts, and in taking sides with a school, but in the search for 
@ unique intuition from which we can descend with equal ease to 
different concepts, because we are placed above the divisions 
of the schools." #x% Philosophy will know exactly what unity, 
what multiplicity, and what reality superior both to abstract 
unity and multiplicity the multiple unity of the self actually 
is, “only when it recovers possession of the simple intuition 


* ("Introduction to Metaphysics." pp.31,32) 
xx ( Ibid p.33) wee (Ibid p.38) 
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of the self by the self...In order to accomplish this (intui- 
tion) it is necessary to proceed by a reversal of the usual 
work of the intellect. Thinking usually consists in passing 
from concepts to things, and not from things to concepts. . . 
Either there is no philosophy possible, and all knowledge of 
things is a practical knowledge aimed at the profit to be 
drawn from them, or else philosophy consists in placing one- 
self within the object itself by an effort of intuition.” # 

Bergson asks us to note that concepts always remain sta- 
tionary. "But there is no state of mind, however simple, 
which does not change every moment, since there is no con- 
Sciousness without memory, and no continuation of a state with- 
out the addition, to the present feeling, of the memory of past 
moments. It is this which constitutes duration. . . Without 
this survival of the past into the present there would be no 
duration, but only instantaneity.”™ x 

"This means that analysis operated always on the immobile, 
while intuition always places itself in mobility, or, what 
comes to the same thing, in duration.” sx 

", . From intuition one can pass to analysis, but not 
from analysis to intuition." sx Therefore we can under- 
Stand motion, not from study of external positions of the mov- 
ing object, but only by an act of intuition, placing ourselves 
within the moving object and experiencing motion. Only so can 


* ("Introduction to Metaphysics". pp.38-43) 
#3 ( Ibid p.45) wee (Ibid p.47) weet (Lbid p.48) 
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we reach an absolute knowledge of motion. 

In brief Bergson's “Intuition” is to be understood as fol- 
Lows. There is a reality which is external and yet is given 
immediately to the mind. One understands this to mean more 
(then Bowne means by experience of reality. There is in Berg- 
son no hint of an (Infinite Agency outside the human which 
perallels our perception with reality. Bergson means actual 
participation in reality. The mark of reality is mobility; 
there is everywhere an incipient change of direction. 7En 
interpreting reality our mind, following its natural bent, 
proceeds on the one hand by solid perception and on the other 
by stable conceptions." * Intellect tends to become rigid in 
its concept-making and fails to experience the mobile. This 
static quality of concepts makes possible the various anti- 
monies of thought. 

The truth Bergson brings out is that our thought can, if 
it will exercise a natural power, plece itself within reality. 
This constitutes a reversal of the ordinary processes of 
thought, or rather a thinking back to the living mobility. 
This reversal means that we shall have to revitalize our con- 
cepts by adding to them a new content which will escape becom- 
ing static and will feel the changing fact as well as form a 
concept of it. 

This reasoning sounds, as it doubtless is, somewhat mysti- 
cal and exceedingly indefinite. But Bergson points out that 


x ("Introduction to Metaphysics.” p.66) 
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we have all experienced this intuition in the moment of liter- 
ary or oratorical composition. Without avvarent effort, the 
mind, after it has long dwelt on a certain subject, suddenly 
feels and under the burst of feeling resolves the mass of ap- 
parently inchoate facts into an orderly whole. This act of 
feeling is not 4 mere stringing together of items, it is vital 
assembling into a genuine production. Bergson might have gone 
on to speak in the same way with reference to art in general, 
There is much in art that comes, not with great regard to act- 
ual intellectual conception or even of reason in the sense of 
conscious effort. The inspiration of the artist is as apt to 
be feeling as intellect. Bergson would heve us acquaint our- 
selves with this vital impulse, and thus utilize the unconscious, 
yet vital, powers that make for genius. Bergson's reasoning, 
however, goes somewhat deeper than his illustration. 
"Metaphysical intuition seems to be something of the same 
kind. What corresponds here to the documents and notes of 
literary composition is the sum of observations and experience 
gathered together by positive science. For we do not obtain 
any intuition from reality -- that is, an intellectual sympathy 
with the most intimate part of it -- unless we have won its con- 
fidence by a long fellowshiv with its superficial manifestations. 
And it is not merely a question of assimilating the most con- 
Spicuous facts; so immense eae mass of facts must be accumulated 
and fused together, that in this fusion all the preconceived and 
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their observations will be certain to neutralize each other. In 
this way only can the bare materiality of the known facts be ex- 
posed to view. Even in the simple end privileged case which we 
have used as an example, even for the direct contact of the self 
with the self, the final effort of distinct intuition would be 
impossible to any one who had not combined and compsred with 
each other a very large number of analyses. .. .In this sense 
metaphysics has nothing in common with a generalization of facts, 
and nevertheless it might be defined as integral experience.” + 
Bowne's nearest approach made to a use of this theory of 
intuition is to be found in his “Personalism", where such theory 
is indicated but not clearly announced. We can see in Bowne'’s 
demand for knowledge as based on life something comparable to 
Bergson's “Intuitionalism". He says: “The debates between the 
empirical and the a priori schools have been cerried on in the 
assumption that the validity of knowledge absolutely depended uv- 
on it. This is only partly true. There are two questions at 
issue between these two schools, -- the form and the validity of 
knowledge; and these two are to some extent indenendent. The 
empiricist seeks to explain the suggested form of knowledge by 
the association of sensation, and here his failure is complete. 
The rationalist rightly points out that the form of experience, 
even as mental facts and without any reference to its validity, 
cannot be explained in this way." x But both Hume and Kant 


* ("Introduction to Metaphysics". pp.90-9°2) 
*x% ("Personalism". Bowne. pp.306-307) 
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admit that we cannot practically rest in the result of relativi- 
ty but must fall back on faith in the practical needs and in- 
terests of life. 

"We are greatly helped in this matter by the growing in- 
Sight into the practical nature of belief. One of the super- 
stitions of a superficial intellectualism has been the fancy 
that belief should always be the product of formal logical vro- 
cesses. But, in fact, the great body of our fundamental be- 
liefs are not deductions, but rather formulations of life. Our 
practical life has been the great source of belief and the con- 
stant test of its practical validity, that is, of its truth. 

« « eln this way the great organism of belief is built up. It 
grows out of life itself. . .At last life and experience themn- 
selves are installed as the great source of practical belief, 
and we have sufficiently recovered from the superstition of in- 
tellectualism,/ to be able once more to trust the order of life 
and our moral and spiritual interest. . . .resolute adherence to 
experience is a counsel of perfection which cannot be too much 
insisted upon.” * 

"Not to form abstract theories, but to formulate and under- 
Stand this personal life of ours is the first and last duty of 
Philosophy. This must be done in its own terms. To tell us 
that this life as lived is a case of matter and motion is non- 
sense. To tell us that this life is explained by matter and 


motion is equally nonsense. This is simply to introduce an 


* ("Personalism". pp. 310=313) 
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abstraction from experience as exnlanation of experience. ... 
For us nature is only an order of uniformity, established end 
maintained by an ever living and ever acting Intelligence and 
Will.... And this uniformity so far from (oppressing us or de- 
stroying our freedom; is the absolute presupposition of our 
having any freedom or rational life whatever." # 

We must not think, however, that by this use of language 
Bowne could possibly be accused of sanctioning Bergson's "In- 
tuitionalism". Bowne makes the above statement, not at the 
beginning of his entrance upon philosophical discussion, but 
at its close, with reference to practical application to life. 
His interest is ethical and, above all, theistic and religious. 

On the other hand, Bergson makes this reliance upon life 
more thorough going. ‘Knowledge is not relative if we exercise 
the instinctive and intuitive powers of the soul. Bergson in-' 
dicates not merely a/vractical application of life to experi- 
ence, but an active participation of life in reality. Bowne 
exhibits @ practical rise above relativisn. Bergson seeks to 
transcend relativism and reaches the absolute by way of intui- 
tion. Bergson seeks not only belief as does Bowne, but knowl- 


edge. 


* ("Personalism". Bowne. pp.318-319) 
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CHAPTER II. 


SUBJECTIVE FACTORS IN THOUGHT, SPACE AND TIME. 


In our contrast of these two systems, we now turn from 
the more general consideration of the macei bility of knowl- 
edge to a more specific examination of certain redical dif- 
ferences in the respective treatments of the categories of 
time and space made by these writers. As previously noted, 
with Bowne the method is rational, while with Bergson the em- 
pirical vredominates. 

Bowne's antipathy to experimental psychology and the em- 
Dirical attitude of mind is seen in the following: “What is 
the metaphysical nature of space and how is it related to the 
things which are said to be in it? We exclude all inquiry 
into the psychological genesis of the idea as irrelevant; for 
the history of a notion never decides its meaning and validi- 
ty when it appears. Every idea has a psychological history 
which might conceivably be written; but the meaning and worth 
of an idea can be determined only by study of the idea itself 
as given in consciousness. Neither the geometrical nor the 
metaphysical properties of space (and, incidentally of time 
also,) can be discovered by either physiological or vsychologi- 
cal theorizing.” 

Bergson begins his discussion of the intuition of time 


by a careful analysis of states of consciousness. His entire 


* (“Metaphysics." Bowne. p. 124) 
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discussion in "Time and Free Will" is psychological and em- 
pirical, and nowhere does he go outside the realm of human 
personality. Universal mind, as a deus ex machina, does not 
enter in either as foundation or as buttress for his argument. 
He deals with time in its bearing upon one of the grest puz- 
zles of humen life and thought, namely freedom and necessity. 

Bowne starts with the Kantian hypothesis and seeks to 
render it more comprehensive by adding to it a definite theis- 
tic interpretation. The following brief outline of Bowne's 
teaching makes evident this theistic intent. 

"Thought is the source of temporal relations; and for 
their meaning (we must fall ack upon exverience, /rather than 
any reflection on abstract temporal category. 

"Time, then, is not an ontological fact but is essentially 
a function of self-conscious intelligence." 

"Time certainly is something real, namely, the real form 
of our internal intuition." +*# | 

"There remains the empirical reality of time only, ss the 
condition of all our experience, while absolute reality cannot, 
be conceded to it. Time is nothing but the form of our inter- 
nal intuition. ‘Take away the peculiar condition of our sensi- 
bility, and the idea of time vanishes, because it is not inher- 
ent in the objects, but in the subject that perceives them." xxx 

* ("Metaphysics". Bowne. p.186) 


## ("Kant and Spencer". Bowne. p.153) 
xxx ( Ibid p.154, quoting Kant.) 
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Time according to Bowne can be interpreted only from the 
side of experience, and more especially from that of self-con- 
sciousness. Experience is not in the present as a separate 
point of time, but rather that present is in experience. We 
cannot define the vresent as a point in independent time as it 
is only a special relation in consciousness. 

"Time is primarily the form of individual exverience, and 
would remain relative to the individual were it not for the ex- 
istence of the cosmic order which marks the cosmic time, and 
furnishes the common timepiece by which our individual times 
are regulated. But even this does not remove the relativity 
of time. We have seen that this process gives no time order 
until it is related to conscious intelligence; and the temporal 
judgment will vary with the powers of the one judging.” 

"---We cannot have experience in the present, but we con- 
stitute the present by the actual in experience. But the 
range of this experience varies with the range of our powers. 

"The present, then,is no point in absolute time, but a re- 
lation in conscious experience; and its measure and contents de- 
pend on the range of our powers. Every intellect transcends 
time as a mental form; but the finite mind remains under the law 
of time as a limitation, by virtue of its finitude.” x 

Bowne's complete discussion of time may be summed up as 


follows. Time is primerily an order of relation in our 


* ("Metaphysics." p.188) 
#% ( Ibid ».189) 
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experience. We are not to think of the vossibility of real 
ontological time separate from intelligence in which things 
and events really gseart ) Time and change must be referred to 
intelligence as cause. It is finally impossible to think if 
we give substantiality to either time or change, apart from 
thought. 

Experience gives color and meaning to time. The self 
experiences time in an indivisible act and hence is conscious 
of temporal relations. The intellect has the time-releting 
power within, and without the unifying act of the unitary self 
the experience of time would be impossible. 

Furthermore, in all his discussion of time Bowne is in- 
Sistent that while time may well be something substantial and 
real with relation to our thought it is not however to be con- 
sidered as something real and substantial with relation to all 
thought. Theism results. There is no alternative for other- 
wise thought itself would be impossible. 

Like Bowne, Bergson offers a distinct thesis in his neosy ) 
of time; but unlike Bowne, he does not make use of the rational 
procedure of Kant. The a priori gives way to the empirical 
with its anelysis of states of consciousness. Bowne studies 
the ontology of time and asks not “how we come to a notion of 
time, but what it stands for after we get it.” % Bergson re- 
verses this order and examines the time experience itself in 


actual states of consciousness.) The question of process is a 


* ("Metaphysics". Bowne. p.164) 
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vitel matter with Bergson and bears upon his interpretation of 
the category of time. 

Bergson's treatment of time is purely psychological. tf 
we are to measure time we must first deal with the intensity of 
conscious states. (But, how is quantity to be conceived with 
relation to such states? } Hence his first question is: "Can 
there be quantitative differences in conscious states?" 

Bergson makes the point that the term "magnitude" can be 
applied only to space, and that if we are to speak of intensity 
with reference to states of consciousness, the terms "magnitude" 
and “intensity™ are to be understood not in es quantitative but 
in e qualitative sense. We cannot speak of the magnitudes of 
consciousness. Hence Bergson distinguishes two sorts of quan- 
tity, one applicable to the extensive which can be measured, and 
one applicable to the intensive which cannot be measured. An 
in-extensive quantity is e contradiction. Neither can we dis-~ 
tinguish intensity with reference to objective causes, for we 
judge of “intensity of effect without even knowing the nature 
of the cause, much less its magnitude: indeed, it is the very 
intensity of the effect which often leads us to venture an hy=— 
Tothesis as to the number and nature of the causes, and thus to 
revise the judgment of our senses, which at first represented 
them as insignificant." x 

Furthermore, according to Bergson we cannot explain in- 
tensity by any molecular movement within the organism. At 


x ("Time and Free Will." p.5) 
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this stage in his argument, Bergson is seen to be thoroughly 
Kantian in thet he clearly distinguishes between the sensation, 
that is, the actual nerve-changes or brain-changes and the men- 
tal reaction which gives the perception. Clearly this is an 
acceptance of the theory of the Kantian in preference to that 
of the Sensational School. Bergson at this point could have 
insinuated a discussion of the unitary character of the self 
and so heve strengthened his argument. 

By studying the facts of desire, the emotions of joy and 
sorrow, Bergson finds that their successive stages are in reali- 
ty qualitative, and in no sense quantitative. The increasing 
intensities are really different feelings. Aesthetic and moral 
feelings also clearly reveal, not a quantitative, but a qualita- 
tive, difference. Moreover from a study of the purely vhysio- 
logical conditions we see that the intensity of violent emo- 
tions and deep-seated feelings (which are simple states) is 
measured by the magnitude of tie “involuntary movement which fol- 
lows the stimulus. The sensations of sounc, of pitch, of heat 
and cold, become effective and are measured by the attendant re- 
actions. We do not measure the sensations by any quantitative 
scheme, but by the extent of the organism involved. We cannot 
speak of the magnitudinal differences of sensations. Our terms 
must always be qualitative. 

Hence Bergson concludes that the notion of intensity pre- 
sents itself under a double aspect,-"“According as we study the 


states of consciousness which represent an external cause or 
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those which are self-sufficient. In the former case the per- 
ception of intensity consists in a certain estimate of the mag- 
nitude of the cause by means of a certain quality in the effect; 
-- in the second case, we give the name of intensity to the larg- 
er or smaller number of simple psychic phenomena which we con- 
jecture to be involved in the fundamental state; it is no long- 
er en acquired perception, but a confused perception. In fact, 
these two meanings of the word usually intermingle, because the 
simpler phenomena involved in an emotion or an effort are general- 
ly representative, and because the majority of representative 
States, being at the same time affective, themselves include a 
multiplicity of elementary psychic phenomena. The idea of in- 
tensity is thus situated at the junction of two streams, one of 
which brings us the idea of extensive magnitude from without 
while the other brings us from within, in fact from the very 
depths of consciousness the image of an inner multivlicity."” x 
The question now arises as to the relation of this image to 
number. Is this relation capable of numericel statement or is 
it something entirely apart from numerical consideration? We 
find that there are two kinds of multiplicity:- “Quantitative or 
discrete multiplicity involves the intuition of space but the 
multivlicity of conscious states is wholly qualitative. This 
unfolding multiplicity constitutes duration, which is a suc- 
cession without distinction, an interpenetration of elements so 


heterogeneous that former states can never recur. The idea of 


* ("Time and Free Will". vv. 72,73) 
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@ homogeneous and measurable time is shown to be an artificial 
concevt, formed by the intrusion of the idee of space into the 
realm of pure duration." * 

In this connection Bergson introduces e discussion of 
number and develonvs the thought that we cannot form an idea of 
number without an accompanying intuition of svnace. He says,- 
"Every number is a collection of units, and on the other hand 
every number is itself a unit. When we assert that number is 
@ unit, we understand by this that we master the whole of it by 
a Simple and indivisible intuition of the mind; this unity thus 
includes a multiplicity, since it is the unity of a whole. Et 
seems, then, that there are two kinds of units, the one ultimate, 
out of which a number is formed by a process of addition, and 
the other provisional, the number so formed, which is multiple 
in itself and owes its unity to the simplicity of the act by 
which the mind perceives it. -- By looking more‘closely into 
the matter, we shall see that all unity is the unity of @ simple 
act of the mind, end that, as this is an act of unification, 
there must be some multivlicity for it to unify." x 

Bergson goes on to ask “If, in order to count states of con- 
sciousness, we have to represent them symbolically in space, is 
it not likely that this symbolical representation will alter the 
normal conditions of the inner perception? -- Revresentative 
sensation, looked at in itself, is purely quality; but seen 


* ("Time and Free Will," Transletor's Preface VII.) 
we ("Time and Free Will." p. 80) 
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through the medium of extensity, this quality becomes in a 
certain sense quantity, and is called intensity. In the same 
way our projection of our psychic states into space in order 
to form a discrete multiplicity is likely to influence these 
States themselves and to give them in reflective conscious- 
ness a new form, which immediate perception did not attri- 
bute to them. -- Now, when we speak of time, we generally 
think of a homogeneous medium in which our conscious states 
are ranged alongside one another as in space, so as to form 
a discrete multiplicity. Would not time, thus understood, 
be to the multiplicity of our psychic states what intensity 
is to certain of them,- ea sign, 4 symbol, absolutely distinct 
from true duration?" + 

Students of Bowne will readily recall the manner in which 
he discussed time with reference to “before and sfter". 
Whether or not his argument intended it, we could easily see 
that there was in his thought a need for this vrecise distinc- 
tion which Bergson makes. The very way in which Bowne would 
speak of “before and asfter" and divide it with his gesture 
created the impression thet there was in his measurement of 
time a failure to avply the term in its qualitative sense as 
distinguished by Bergson. His illustrations were mainly of 
the spatial and quantitative order and there is not to be found 
in his writings a suggestion that he clearly made this important 
distinction. 


* ("Time and Free Will". p.90) 
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To follow Bergson at this voint requires extreme care. 
Space is to be defined as homogeneous. How about time? Is 
it homogeneous? If so, time must therefore be considered as 
spatial and such time is simply a “bastard space". If space 
is to be defined as homogeneous “it seems that inversely every 
homogeneous and unbounded medium will be space. For homo-= 
geneity here consists in the absence of every quality and it 
is hard to see how two forms of the homogeneous could be dis- 
tinguished from one another. Nevertheless it is generally 
agreed to regard time as an unbounded medium, different from 
space but homogeneous like the latter: the homogeneous is 
thus supposed to take two forms, according as its contents co- 
exist or follow one another. It is true that, when we make 
time a homogeneous medium in which conscious states unfold 
themselves, we teke it to be given all at once, which amounts 
to saying thet we abstract time from duration. This simple 
consideration ought to warn us that we are thus unwittingly 
falling back upon space, and really giving up time. Moreover, 
we can understand that material objects, being exterior to one 
another and to ourselves, derive both exteriorities from the 
homogeneity of a medium which inserts intervsls between them 
and sets off their outlines; but states of consciousness, even 
when successive, permeate one another and in the simplest of 
them the whole soul can be reflected. We may therefore sur- 
mise that time, conceived under the form of a homogeneous medi- 


um, is some spurious concent, due to the trespassing of the 
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idea of space upon the field of pure consciousness. At any 
rate, we cannot finally admit two forces of the homogeneous, 
time and space, without first seeking whether one of them 
cannot be reduced to the other. 

"Now, externality is the distinguishing mark of things 
which occupy space, while states of consciousness are essen- 
tially external to one another, and become so only by being 
spread out in time, regarded as a homogeneous medium. If, 
then, one of these two supposed forms of the homogeneous, 
namely, time and space, is derived from the other, we can 


surmise 8 priori that the idea of space is a fundamental da- 


tum. But misled by the avparent simplicity of the idea of 
time, the philosophers who have tried to reduce one of these 
ideas to the other heve thought that they could meke extensity 
out of duration. While showing how they have been misled we 
sha}jl see that time conceived under the form of an unbounded 
and homogeneous medium, is nothing but the ghost of space 
haunting the reflective consciousness." 

Thus does Bergson argue that pure duration, divorced from 
"the ghost of space" is wholly qualitative and our only way of 
measuring duration must naturally be symbolic. Time as dealt 
with by the astronomers and scientists in general is time 
treated as static. They do not study motion itself, but the 
moving body at rest in certain points of swvace. In other 
words, they utterly banish time as duration, and treat all 


* ("Time and Free Will". pp. 98,99) 
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things as static. Time in the sense of qualitative duration 
is apart from their thought. 

This distinction is important. We thus recognize that 
there are two kinds of multiplicity, - a quantitative and 
qualitative, and that only the qualitative form of multi- 
plicity can be applied to time. However it is impossible 
to arrive at this truth without applying the method of intui- 
tion. By eliminating the superficial psychic states we no 
longer perceive homogeneous time or measure duration, but real- 
ly feel it to be wholly qualitative. There are consequently 
two forms of multipvlicity; one which can be measured stetical- 
ly and avart from life and consciousness; the other which must 
be qualitatively considered. 

"In order to recover this fundamental self, as the unso- 
phisticated conscicusness would perceive it, a vigorous effort 
of analysis is necessary, which will isolate the fluid inner 
states from their image, first refracted, then solidified in 
homogeneous space. In other words, our perceptions, sensa- 
tions, emotions and ideas occur under two asvects: the one 
Clear and precise, but impersonal; the other confused, ever 
changing, and inexpressible, because language cannot get hold 
of it without arresting its mobility or fit it into its common- 
Place forms without making it into public property. If we have 
been led to distinguish two forms of multiplicity, two forms of 
duration, we must exvect each conscious state taken by itself, 


to assume a different aspect according as we consider it within 
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@ discrete multiplicity or a confused multiplicity, in the 
time as quality, in which it is vroduced, or in the time as 
quantity, into which it is projected." * 

At this point we should notice Bergson's refutation of 
the associationalists' theory. "The mistake of association- 
ism is that it did away with the quslitetive element in the 
act to be performed and retained only the geometrical and im- 
personal element; with the idea of this act, thus rendered 
colorless, it was then necessary to associate some specific 
difference to distinguish it from many other acts. But this 
essociation is the work of the associationist philosonher who 
is studying mind, rather than that of the mind itself." x 

The application of this line of argument to the question 
of freedom becomes avparent when we consider the confused con- 
ception of popular thought brought about by the solidifying 
effects of language and symbolism. Bergson contends that the 
whole problem of freedom and necessity is solved at once when 
the intuitional method is applied and life permitted to ex- 
press its conviction. The main drift of his argument is that 


our difficulties arise from taking up our stand after the act 


hes been performed, and from anplying the conceptual method of 
argumentation. "From the point of view of the living, devel- 
oping self, these difficulties are shown to be illusory, and 

freedom, though not definable in abstract or conceptual terms, 


*x ("Time and Free Will". vo. 129) 
#% ( Ibid pv. 161) 
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is declared to be one of the clearest facts established by 
observation." 

As this part of Bergson's discussion bears but incident- 
ally upon our general theme we quote only his final conclu- 
sions. "Every demand for explenation in regsrd to freedom 
comes back, without our suspecting it, to the following 
question: 'Can time be adequately represented by space?’ to 
which we answer; Yes, if you are dealing with time flown; No, 
if you are speaking of time flowing. Now, the free act takes 
place in time which is flowing and not in time which has al- 
ready flown. Freedom is therefore a fact, and among the 
facts which we observe there is none clearer. All the diffi- 
culties of the problem, and the problem itself, arise from the 
desire to endow duration with the same attributes as extensity, 
to interpret a succession by a simultaneity, and to exvress the 
idea of freedom in a language into which it is obviously un-~ 
translatable." xx 

Bergson in “Time and Free Will" takes issue with the Ken- 
tian and modern vsychologsy which show that we perceive things 
through the medium of certain forms borrowed from our consti- 
tution. He sets himself the opposite problem and asks: 
"...whether the most obvious states of the ego itself, which 
we believe that we grasp directly, are not mostly verceived 


through the medium of certain forms borrowed from the external 


# ("Time and Free Will", Translator's Preface VIII.) 
x% ("Time and Free Will". p. 221) 
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world which thus gives us back what we have lent it. ------ 
For, assuming.that the forms alluded to, into which we fit mat- 
ter, come entirely from the mind, it seems difficult to apply 
them constantly to objects without the lstter soon leaving a 
mark on them: by then using the forms to gain a knowledge of 
our own person we run the risk of mistaking for the coloring 

of the self the reflection of the frame in which we place it, 
i.e. the external world. But one can go further still end as- 
sert that forms applicable to things cannot be entirely our own 
‘work, that they must result from & compromise between matter and 
mind, that if we give much to matter we probably receive some- 
thing from it, and that thus, when we try to grasp ourselves 
after an excursion into the external world, we no longer have 
our hands free." # 

Mind is in no sense spatial and the intensity of a simple 
psychic state is purely quality and our conscious states are not 
a discrete multiplicity, but rather a qualitative multiplicity. 
"Outside us, mutuel externslity without succession; within us, 
succession without mutual externality," this is the Bergson ul- 
timate of intuition. "Duration - restored to its origine] vuri- 
ty, will appear as wholly qualitative multiplicity, an absolute 
heterogeneity of elements which vass over into one another.” #% 
"In whatever way,- freedom is viewec, it cannot be denied excent 
on condition of identifying time with space; it cannot be de- 
fined except on condition of demanding that svace should 


* ("Time and Free Will." ov. 223) “x (Ibid pp. 227-229) 
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adequately represent time; it cannot be argued about in one 
sense cr the other except on condition of previously confus- 
ing succession and simultaneity. All determinism will thus 
be refuted by experience,4.% 

There are, so to sneak two different selves,"- one of which 
is, aS it were, external projection of the other, its svatial 
and, so te speak, social representation. We reach the former 
by deep introspection, which leads us to grasp our inner states 
as livirg things constantly becoming, as states not amenable 
to measure, which vermeate one with another and of which the 
suceession in duration has nothing in common with juxtaposition 
in homogeneous space. But the moments at which we thus grasp 
ourselves are rare, and that is just why we are rerely free." x 

"hant's great mistake was to take time as a homogeneous 
medium. He did not notice that real duration is made up of 
moments inside one another, and that when it seems to assume the 
form of a homogeneous whole, it is because it gets expressed in 
space. Thus the very distinction which he makes between snace 
and time amounts at bottom to confusing time with space, and 
the symbolical representation of the ego with the ego itself. 

He thought that consciousness was incavable of verceiving vsychic 
state otherwise than by juxtavosition, forgetting that e medium 
in which these states are set side by side and distinguished 

from one another is of course svace, and not duration. He was 


x ("Time and Free Will." p.230) 
xx ( Ibid p.231) ; 
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thereby led to believe that the same States can recur in the 
depths of consciousness, just as the same physical phenomena 
are repeated in space; this at least is what he implicitly ad- 
mitted when he ascribed to the casual relation the same meaning 
and the same function in the inner as in the outer world. Thus 
freedom was mede into an incomprehensible fact." % 

The last passage makes clear that from the standvoint of 
the living and conscious being time is a totally different 
thing from discrete homogeneous time in the sense in which 
science uses it. "--We should see that if these past states 
cannot be adequately exvressed in words or artificially recon- 
structed by a juxtaposition of simpler states, it is because in 
their dynamic unity and wholly qualitative multiplicity they are 
phases of our real and concrete duration, a heterogeneous dura- 
tion and a living one. We should see that, if our action was 
pronounced to be free, it is because the relation of this action 
to the state from which it issued could not be expressed by a 
law, this psychic state being unique of its kind and unsble ever 
to occur again. We should see, finally that the very idea of 
necessary determination here loses every shred of meaning, since 
there cannot be any question either of foreseeing the act before 
it is performed or of a reasoning about the possibility of the 
contrary action once the deed is done, for to have all the con- 
ditions given is, in concrete duration, to place one's self at 


the very moment of the act and not to foresee it." x 


* ("Time and Free Will." p.232) we (Ibid p.239) 
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In the above discussion of time, there is no decided onvno- 
sition to the Kantian system, if we consider the sweep of Berg- 
son's thought and do not deal with unessentials. Bergson 
everywhere takes the reactive nature of thought for granted. 
When he considers the forms of intellect and their bearing up- 
on experience Bergson makes a decided advance over Kant's 
"Critique". Throushout "Time and Free Will" Bergson does not 
definitely consider the external reality of time and space -- 
that may or may not be -- rather does he undertake to define 
and distinguish them and show how they can be understood only by 
a vital intuition in experience. Time is not something thet 
goes on necessarily apart from all intelligence, time is rather 
the form which intelligence and intuition give to experience. 
Bergson deals with time not in a discrete, spatial sense but by 
& new method, namely, - intuition. For him the ultimate under- 
Standing of time is realized only in a vital concevt of duration, 
a duration no longer understood as quantitative but as quslita-- 
tive. All of which argument amounts to the statement that to 
understand the forms of thought we must add to the processes of 
intellect the knowledge-finding power realized by intuition in 


experience. 
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CHAPTER IIil. 


OBJECTIVE VALIDITY OF THE SUBJECTIVE FACTORS. 


The preceding chapters indicate the methods whereby Bowne 
and Bergson have developed their divergent epistemologies. An 
attempt has been made to contrast the different methods emvloy- 
ed by the respective characterizations of knowledge as rational 
and intuitional. This difference is strikingly apparent where 
the philosophers discuss time and space es forms of thought re- 
lated to experience. While Bowne makes full use of the purely 
& priori method, Bergson adds to this rational procedure the em- 
Pirical method of intuition. The unitary. character of the ego 
is one of the main issues with Bowne and is fully demonstrated 
in his writings. While this subject is not of so vital moment 
with Bergson, it is nevertheless implied and in several passages 
announced with almost axiomatic certainty. By an examination 
of the treatments of the deeper questions of time and space we 
Shall discover further contrasts in the conclusions of these 
thinkers regarding the question as to the external validity of 
the subjective factors in the thought process. 

In "Time and Free Will" Bergson has shown that we attain a 
clear understanding of time, not from the standpoint of mathe- 
matics and language, but from the standpoint of experience and 
life. Freedom is realized as a fact. The vroblem of the ob- 
jective validity of our subjective processes is treated with 


thoroughness in “Matter and Memory". The vrinciple of 
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intuition as a revealer of knowledge is therein applied to the 
problem of the relation of the mind to the body and of the body 
to all externel reality. Bergson's conclusion is that we have, 
by the agency of thought and nerve with its attendant sensation, 
actual varticipation in the external world. There are no 
“noumens" apart from thought. 

Professor Bowne approaches this discussion from en entirely 
different angle. He does not hold to any demonstration from 
psychology, rather is he concerned with the underlying ontologi- 
cal and rational considerations. Bowne is eager to prove the 
reality and unitary character of the soul. This question does 
not seem to obtrude itself to an appreciable extent in Bergson's 
thought. Bowne seeks to discredit the associationalist by show- 
ing that experience is possible only if there is a unifying fact- 
or within the mind itself. He discusses this from purely ration- 
al rather then exverimental grounds. Bowne's position is seen 
from the following paragranh. 

"It is possible to do detailed work in psychology without 
in any way going into the metaphysics or the presuvpositions of 
psychology. Detailed studies of the senses, or the general de- 
pendence of the mental life on physical conditions, and pretty 
much all special questions, are of this sort. Such inquiries 
can be carried on on the general basis of experience without 
ever asking how experience is possible. It ought, however, to 
be possible to distinguish between this familiar fact and the 


denial which the phrase seems to imply. Such phrases are not 
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needed to express either the problem or its solution. The fact 
of experience is exhausted in the discovery that the mental life 
has physical processes for its concomitant; and the aim of the 
wise man must be to find the law of this concomitance, without 
confusing or distorting the fect by importing materialistic 
suggestions into it in the guise of figures of speech.” + 
Bergson is concerned with demonstrating thet through the 
body one does actually enter into reality. For Bowne this is 
no question et all. "No theory whatever can escane this sharp 
antithesis of the physical and the mental. It is no svecial 
difficulty of sviritualism, but lies with equal or even greater 
force against materialism. The materialist and the believer 
in double-faced substances cannot give the slightest reason why 
& given subjective phase should attend a certain objective phase 
and not rather some other. It must be effirmed as an ovague 
fact, or else the reason must be found in the plan of the whole. 
"_--The interaction of soul and body takes place under the 
organic form. It is not, then, 911 physicai elements, or the 
same physical elements always, which interact with the soul, but 
only those elements which are comprised within the range of an 
organic activity; thus the organism seems to be a kind of link 
between the inorganic vhysical and the mental. As vhysical, 
it is allied to the world of matter; and, as living, it is al- 
lied to the world of mind. Thus it avpears in a measure to 
mediate the sharp opposition of mind and matter." s+ 


* ("Metaphysics". Bowne. p.348) wi (Ibid pp. 354-355) 
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Concerning the interaction of the body and the soul we 
find thet Bowne's discussion is wholly from the standvoint of 
metaphysics and not from that of emnirical vsychology. "--the 
soul is posited by the infinite, and the body is simply an or- 
der or system of vhenomens connected with the soul which re- 
produces to some extent features of the’ general phenomenal 
satineraneita which also expresses an order of concomitance with 
the mental life. Thus it becomes a visible exvression of the 
personality, a means of personal communion, and also a means of 
controlling to some extent the inner life. The concomitance 
is the only interaction there is; and its determining ground 
must be sought in the plan and agency of the infinite. -- Eac 
is adjusted to the other in accordance with the vlan of the 
whole; but so far as the two factors are concerned, the con- 
nection is logical, not dynamic; and any dynamic relation which 
we may affirm must be seen to be only a form of speech." * 

"The physical and mental series are Separate and incom- 
mensurable; it is conceivable, however, that there should be a 
correspondence between them, such that a given state of the one 
should always attend a given state of the other." x 

In the above passages is seen the sharp distinction be- 
tween the system of Bowne and that of Bergson. Here is the 
contrasted outcome of the method of rationalism and that of in- 
tuitionalism. Bowne reaches only “a correspondence" between 


* (“Metaphysics". pp.368-369) 
## ( Ibid pe. 370) 
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the physical and the mental series and posits the varalleling 
infinite. As we have reveatedly cited, Bergson never makes 
use of the infinite as explanation; he keeps away from the 
metaphysical question and insists that through the body thought 
does actually enter into reality in any particular instance of 
sensation. This conception of varticipation marks the real 
contrast between the two philosophers, and to my mind shows 

the advance which Bergson makes over the Kantian relativism, 

a relativism not wholly absent from the pages of Bowne. 

In treating this relation of body and mind Bergson en- 
deavors to take his stand “at the point of view unaware of dis- 
putes of the philosophers". The reality of spirit and matter 
is affirmed and the book is "frankly dualistic".# As defined 
by Bergson "matter", however, has a slightly different meaning 
from what it usually has. "Matter, in our view, is an aggre- 
gate of ‘images’. And by 'image' we mean a certain existence 
which is more than that the idealist calls a representation, 
but less than thet which the realist calls a thing,- an exist- 
ence placed half-way between the ‘thing’ and 'the representa- 
tion’. 2% Bergson's position with reference to eae 
ics involved will disclose itself further on. 

Bergson does not attempt to deny that there is close con- 
nection between the states of consciousness and the brain; he 
does not feel that this fact of correspondence-in-general 


* ("Matter and Memory." Bergson. Vi1) 
*% ( [bid Intro. VI,VI1) 
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demonstrates parallelism, which may or may not be true. In 
general terms there is far more in the psychical state than can 
be discovered in the cerebral. Herein he agrees with Professor 
Bowne who stands out egainst the sensationalists in asserting 
that in the act of percention there is added a vital reactive 
factor not found in the brain or in sensation. 

Bergson holds that the brain and its correlated substances 
are to be considered as instruments designed for action. The 
psychical state is cramped by the necessity which our bodies 
and minds find for action; the psychical state does, however, 
as in diseases of the personality, escape from the cramping 
physical and in its diseased freedom declares its unbounded ex- 
tent. Hence, strange as it may seem, Bergson studies the 
psychical in an un-normeal stete in order to discover a truth 
which in the normal state would not ordinarily be disclosed. 

The relation of the body to mind is considered at length 
by Bergson, with the conclusion that the nerves which lead to 
action, the brain itself and all that takes place therein are 
images and that neither the nerves nor nerve centres, can, in 
any sense condition the image of the universe. A careful 
study of the cerebral substance shows only molecular disturb- 
ances and no trace of thought. The brain is, therefore, not 
a maker of representations in consciousness, but an instrument 
of action,- action first of 811 induced by sensation and action 
transmitted to various parts of our body which is in inter- 


action with other imeges than itself. 
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Bergson states at the outset that images belong to two 
systems, to science and to consciousness. The body is an 
image occupying a central place among images, and by it all 
others are conditioned; at each of its movements everything 
changes, as though by a turn of a kKaleidoscone. There is the 
system of science where ell the images influence each other 
according to the Stated law; there is the other system of con- 
sciousness which has a privileged action upon all these images. 

At this point we are helped by a brilliant illustration 
in the real Bergson style. "The brain is no more than a kind 
of central telephonic exchange; its office is to allow communi- 
cation, or to delay it. It adds nothing to what it receives; 
but, as all the organs of perception send it to their ultimate 
prolongations, and as all the motor mechanisms of the svinal 
cord and of the medulla oblongata have in it their accredited 
representatives, it really constitutes a centre, where the 
peripheral excitation gets into relation with this or that 
motor mechanism, chosen and no longer prescribed. . . In other 
words, the brain avvears to us to be an instrument of analysis 
in regard to the movement received, and an instrument of selec- 
tion in regard to the movement executed... (Nowhere) do the ner- 
vous elements work with a view to knowledge: they do but indi- 
cate a number of possible actions at once, or organize one of 
them." x 


Bergson insists that we must use the method of intuition 


% ("Matter and Memory". pp. 19-20) 
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in order to get behind appearances, and that by so doing we 
shall find it distinctly not true that consciousness is born 
of the internal movements of the cerebral process. Only 
through intuition can we arrive at the fact of perception. - 

We must do away with recollections, and get back to the in- 
tegral act which compresses a multitude of external moments 
with their vibrations, etc., and see how this integral act 
makes for a unifying perception. (This act gives us an im- 
mediate and instantaneous vision of matter.) Hence it fol- 
lows, that conscious perception is but our power of choice, 
reflected from things, as by a mirror. Not all of the ner- 
vous sensation is transmitted back into action, but as the or- 
ganism is more and more highly develoved, the mind, by having 
indeterminate lines of action open, holds the perception more 
and more, refusing to let it pass back into action. This re- 
tarded perception is consciousness. 

"There is nothing positive here, nothing added to the 
image, nothing new. The objects merely abandon something of 
their real action in order to manifest their virtual action - 
that is to say, in the main, the eventual influence: of the 
living being upon them.....This is as much as to say that ther 
is for images merely a difference of degree and not of kind, 


between being and being consciously verceived." So that 
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representation results from the omission of that in the totali- 


ty of matter which has no interest for our needs, and is limit 


* ("Matter and Memory". p.30) 
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by a degree of indeterminate action of which the living being 

is master. What we heve to explain, then, is not how vercenp- 
tion arises, but how it is limited, since it should be the image 
of the whole, and is in fact reduced to the image of that which 
interests us. But, revresentation is limited by the degree of 
indetermination allowed to the acts of the special image, our 
body. 

"It is no wonder, then, that everything happens as though 
your perception were a result of the internal motions of the 
brain, and issued in some sort from the cortical centres." * 
"The reciprocal dependence of these two terms is therefore 
simply due to the fact that both are functions of a third, which 
is the indetermination of the will." ** "Reject the share 
(which) memory (has in representation), consider perception in 
its unmixed state and you will be forced to recognize that there 
is no image without an object." sx 

"Now, if the brain is injured in any way perception is there- 
by lessened by the lessened appeal to activity. "Percevtion as 
a whole has its true and final explanation in the tendency of 
the body to movement." s22% "Perception is no more in the 
sensory centres than in the motor centres; it measures the com- 
plexity of their relations, and is, in fact, where it apvears to 
be." sesesesest 

x ("Matter and Memory" p.35) weet (Ibid p. 41) 


* 
xx ( Ibid pv. 35) axuene (Ibid p. 43) 
ex% ( Ibid p. 39) 
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Now it is evident from our reading of Bergson that he 
means to say that we must begin with the external world 
(images), and that we are to consider the human body as one 
of these external images: that sensations are but the re- 
actions between other external images and the body; that the 
sensations travel through their proper channels from the ex- 
ternal to the internal mechanism of the body and that, as 
they reach centres of indetermination they are reacted upon 
by the will and either turned in the direction of action or 
held in the immediate grasp of consciousness. The external 
world, the body itself with all its nervous excitation and its 
sensations are likewise images. Consciousness is therefore 
not a thing apart from images, but an actual fact, itself an 
image amidst images. It follows that it is not merely a dif- 
ference of degree that separates perception from affection, 
but a difference in kind. Affection differs. from perception 
in that it is real instead of virtual action. That: clsicto say, 
once more, that my perception is outside my body, and my affec- 
tion within it." x But, this pure perception exists only in 
theory; in fact, it is always mixed with affection. In other 
words, "There is no perception without affection. . The truth 
is that affection is not the vrimary matter of which perception 
is mede; it is rather the impurity with which perception is al- 
loyed." sx Everything is clear “if we start from revresenta- 


tion itself, that is to say, from the totality of verceived 


* ("Matter and Memory". v.59) #% (Ibid p.60) 
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images. My perception, in its pure state, isolated from memo-. 
ry, does not go on from my body to other bodies; it is, to be- 
gin with, in the aggregate of bodies, then gradually limits 
itself and adovts my body as a center. And it is led to do 

so precisely by experience of the double faculty, which this 
body possesses, of performing actions and feeling affection; 

in a word, by experience of the Sensory-motor power of a cer- 
tain image, vrivileged among other imeges, -=- There is then, in 
the aggregate of images, a privileged image, perceived in its 
depth and no longer only on the surface -- the seat of affec- 
tion, and, et the same time, the source of action: It is this 
particular image which I adopt as the centre of my universe 

and as the physical basis of my personality." * 

There is inherent in Bergson's “Matter and Memory” the same 
arguments which Bowne makes for the necessary unity of the self. 
However Bergson comes to this question of the self from a dif- 
ferent angle, - that of empirical psychology. He does not 
consider sensation so much as he does the mental reaction 
against sensation. Our vower of effecting changes in the 
material of sensation seems to him basal. Our percendtion is 
measured by this power of inner reaction, or as Bergson states, 
by indetermination. 

Indetermination requires that images be retained in memory 


so that there may be a back-look over the vast as well as a pre- 


view of the future. And in “Matter and Memory" it is clearly 


* ("Matter and Memory." pp.63,64) 
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emphasized that pure memory is not the same as pure perception. 
Memory is not a faint perception or the continuance of the per- 
ception with modified reverberation in sensation. "The actual- 
ity of our perception lies in its activity, in the movements 
which prolong it, and not in its greater intensity: The past 

is only idea, the present is ideo-motor -- recognize in pure 
perception a system of nascent acts which plunges roots deep 
into the real; and at once perception is seen to be radically 
distinct from recollection; the reality of things is no more 
constructed or reconstructed, but touched, penetrated, lived; 
and the problem at issue between realism and idealism, instead 
of giving rise to interminable metaphysical discussion, is solved, 
or rather dissolved by intuition." * 

This is Bergson's great solution of the problem of matter 
and mind through the use of the instrument “intuition”. Fur- 
thermore he believes that it is vossible for us to get an ink- 
ling of the true nature of matter. "The qualitative hetero- 
geneity of our successive perceptions of the universe results 
from the fact that each, in itself, extends over 8 certain denth 
of duration, and that memory condenses in each an enormous multi- 
plicity of vibrations which appear to us all at once, although 
they are successive. If we were only to divide, ideally, this 
undivided depth of time, to distinguish in it the necessary 
multipvlicity of moments, in a word to eliminate all memory, we 


should pass thereby from percevtion to matter, from the subject 


% (“Matter and Memory." pp. 74-75) 
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to the object. (He concludes) ---- Questions ating to sub- 
ject and object,to their distinction and their union, should_be 
put in terms of time rather than of space." + 

"Just as pure perception, by giving us hints as to the 
nature of matter, allows us to take an intermediate position 
between realism and idealism, so Dure memory, on the other hand, 
by opening to us a view of what is cslled spirit, should enable 
us to decide between those other two doctrines, materislism and 
spiritualism.” ## 

If we mistake not, Bergson is here saying just what Bowne 
has said regarding matter, - that in the last analysis all power 
and all expressions of force are spiritual and are to be inter- 
preted in terms that are personal. Our only vital experience 
of power is personal will and it may be that matter is not some- 
thing other than spirit. We are to understand that there is in 
matter something more than, but not something different from, 
that which is actually given in perception. When we come to 
contrast our perception of matter and matter itself we see that 
there is not a difference in kind but in degree. Pure percev- 
tion stands toward matter as a relation of the part to the whole. 
This amounts to saying that matter cannot exercise any powers 
other than those which we reslize in verception. Matter has no 
mysterious noumenal virtue sand it can conceal none. 

"If it is memory above all that lends to perception its 


* ("Matter and Memory." pp. 76-77) 
## ( Ibid pp. 77,78) 
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subjective character, the philosovhy of matter must aim in the 
first instance, at eliminating the contributions of memory. .’. 
It follows that memory must be, in principle, a power absolutely 
independent of matter. if; ‘then, spirit isa reality;-> itis 
here, in the phenomenon of memory, that we may come in touch 
with it experimentally. And hence, any attempt to derive pure 
memory from an operation of the brain should reveal on analysis 
a radical illusion." # Thus a true theory of memory refutes 
materialism. "Tt is vain to attribute to the cerebral sub- 
stance the vroverty of engendering representation.” x Te 1+ 
could be positively established that the cerebral vrocess snswers 
only to a very small part of memory, that it is rather the effect 
than the cause, that matter is here as elsewhere the vehicle of 
an action and not the substratum of a knowledge, then the thesis 
which we are maintaining would be demonstrated by the very ex- 
ample which is commonly supvosed to be most unfavorable to it, 
and the necessity might arise of erecting spirit into an inde- 
pendent reality." sxx 

Bergson believes that it is possible for us to enter em- 
Pirically into the above vurely metanhysical problem. He msin- 
tains that the brain is an instrument of action, and not of re- 
rresentation and that the difference between perception end re- 
collection is not merely in degree but @ radical difference in 
Kind. 


* ("Matter and Memory." »p.81) 
xx ( Ibid p.81) xxx (Ibid p.82) 
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Memory has a double form, - motor mechanisms and inde- 
pendent recollection. An act or thought repeated becomes a 
habit through the creating of a cerebral mechanism that reacts 
Without conscious effort when external stimulus is applied. 

The recognition of such en act or thought as having had a like 
deed or thought in the past is a thing of an entirely differ- 
ent order. 

According to Bergson, to recognize an object is from one 
a tandenint to know how to use it. As a matter of fact we do 
commonly act before we become conscious of our recognitions. 
If, however, the motor mechanism by which we act is injured 
there may follow a failure to act as formerly in response to 
Stimulus. This failure to act does not necessarily mean that 
the memory images have been lost, rather that the vower to put 
forth the act that stimulus indicates is lost. Bergson finds 
that lesions of the brain may affect these movements, but not 
the recollections. A suppression of the motor mechanism pre- 
vents the recollections from becoming actual. Memory is in- 
tact, although movement into actual recognition is incapable 
of realization. There is thus something more to memory than 
mere sensations however grouped, - that something is an inner 
power of action, which action is mediated by the motor mechanism. 

"Tt is vain, therefore, to treat memory-images and ideas as 
ready-made things, and then assign to them an abiding vlace in 
problematical centres. Nor is it of any avail to disguise the 


hypothesis under the cover of a language borrowed from anatomy 
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and physiology; it is nothing but the association theory of 
mind; it has nothing in its favor but the constant tendency 

of discursive intellect to cut up all progress into phases 

and afterwards to solidify these phases into things; and since 
it is born a priori from a kind of metaphysical prepvossession, 
it has neither the advantage of following the movement of con- 
sciousness nor thet of simplifying the explanation of the 
facts." % 

From introspection Bergson finds that distinct perception 
is brought about by two opposite currents, one centrinetal, 
coming from the externel object; the other centrifugal which 
takes its devarture from what he spreaks of as ‘pure memory’. 
Passive verception comes from the former, while actuel recol- 
lection finds its place in the latter. miceuntes of these 
two currents constitutes recognition. 

But, if there be real centres of images then the mind is 
likely to be a sort of keyboard played unon by memories much as 
the sense organ is played upon by externel objects. "The cen- 
tres of images, if they exist, can only be the organs that are 
exactly Symmetrical with the organs of the senses in reference 
to the sensory centres. They are no more the depositories of 
pure memories, that is, of virtual objects, than the organs of 


the senses sare depositories of real objects." x 
Thus Bergson again joins forces with the Kantians ageinst 


the associationalists. We note once more that the matter of 


* ("Matter and Memory." pp.159,160) xe (Ibid p.167) 
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the unity of the ego might well have engaged more fully the at- 
tention of the philosopher. His charges against the false as- 
sumptions of the associational theory of perception sre incis- 
ive. . "The capital error of associationism is that it substi- 
tutes for --- continuity of becoming, which is the living 
reality, a discontinuous multiplicity of elements, inert and 
juxtaposed.” x That is, associationism takes solid elements, 
Places them side by side and makes of memory only a weakened 
perception. In vain does it attemvt to discover “in a real- 
ized and present state the mark of its past origin, to distin- 
guish memory from perception, and to erect into a difference of 
kind that which is condemned in advance to be but a difference 
of magnitude.” x# 

On looking at the matter of action and recognition Eergson 
finds that our memories form a chain and that our character al- 
ways present in all our acts and decisions is the real synthe- 
sizing power that grips all our past states of consciousness and 
holds them in a present useful deed. We ere not to ask in spa- 
tial terms where memories are, rather are we to give back to 
duration the sectional fragments into which we divide time and 
recognize that we have in duration, not moments externel to one 
another, but contained within. 

Seen from Eergson’s voint of view, indeed, our body is no- 
thing but that part of our representation which is ever being 


born again, the part always present, or rather, that which at 


* ("Matter and Memory." p.171) “we (Ibid p.173) 
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each moment is just past. "Itself an image, the body cannot 
store up images, since it forms a part of the images; and this 
is why it is a chimerical enterprise to seek to localize past 
or even present perceptions in the brain: They are not in it; 
it is the brain that is in them." x 

Moreover general ideas, relations of contiguity or of re- 
semblance can never be explained by the associationalists. The 
discovery of relations is not explanation. Similarity and con- 
tinguity do not account for anything unless they are themselves 
accounted for. They should be considered first, on the vlane 
of action, where they coincide; and, secondly, on the plane of 
dream where they are entirely different. Now the normal life 
oscillates between these two extremes; according to the degree 
of tension in memory it is near the plane of action, and becomes 
more personal as it draws toward the plane of dream. 

Bergson takes ud a discussion of sleep and insanity as bear- 
ing upon this particular phase of mental mechanism, and concludes 
that sleep and insanity detach memory and attention from the sen- 
sory-motor functions by which they enter into present reality. 
Injuries to the brain affect the motor prolongations through 
which memories are actualized, or the sensory-motor equilibrium 
whose conditions are attached to life. They cannot destroy mem- 
ories. They simply destroy the mechanism through which memories 
get into actual contact with life. The final conclusion is, - 


"All the facts and all the analogies are in favor of a theory 


* ("Matter and Memory." pv. 196) 
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which regards the brain as only an intermediary between senssa- 
tion and movement, which sees in this aggregate of sensations 
and movements the pointed end of mental life - a voint ever 
pressed forward into the tissue of events, and, attributing 
thus to the body the sole function of directing memory toward 
the real and of binding it to the present, considers memory it- 
self as absolutely independent of matter." me 

While not discussing the question with any degree of ful- 
ness Bergson nevertheless hints at & conception of matter and 
spirit and the manner of their union. The problem is one of 
undoubted obscurity, which obscurity is due to “the double an- 
tithesis which our understanding establishes between the ex- 
tended and the unextended on the one side, between quality and 
quantity on the other. tras Certain that mind, first or all, 
stands over against matter as a dure unity in the fact of an 
essentially divisible multiplicity; and moreover thet our ner~ 
ceptions are composed of heterogeneous qualities, whereas the 
perceived universe seems to resolve itself into homogeneous and 
calculable changes. There would thus be inextension and queli- 
ty on the one hand, extensity and quantity on the other. We | 
have repudiated materialism, which derives the first term from 
the second; but neither do we accent ideslism which holds that 
the second is constructed by the first. We meintain as against 
materialism, that perception overflows infinitely the cerebral 


State; but we have endeavored to establish, as ageinst idealism, 


* ("Matter and Memory." p. 232) 
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that matter goes in every direction beyond our representation 
of it, a representation which the mind has gathered out of it, 
so to speak, by an intelligent choice. Of these two ovposite 
doctrines, the one attributes to the body and the other to the 
intellect of a true power of creation, the first insisting that 
our brain begets representetion,and the second thet our under- 
standing designs the plen of nature. And against these two 
doctrines we evoke the same testimony, that of consciousness, 
which shows us our body es one imege among others and our un- 
derstanding as a certain faculty of dissociating, of distin- 
guishing, of opposing logically, but not of creating or of 
constructing. Thus, willing captives of psychological analy- 
sis and consequently of common sense, it would seem that, af- 
ter having exacerbated the conflicts raised by ordinary dual- 
ism, we have closed all the avenues of escave which metanhysic 
might set open to us." * 

"The theory of pure perception on the one hand, of pure 
memory on the other, may thus prevare the way for a reconcili- 
&tion between the unextended and the extended, between quali- 
ty and quantity." sx For since pure perception is a vart of 
things, these share in the nature of perception; the idea of 
extension. And the heterogeneity of sensible qualities is 
due to their contraction in memory; the idea of tension. 
"Memory is, then, in no degree ean emanation of matter; on 


the contrary, matter, as grasped in concrete percevtion which 


% ("Matter and Memory." p.2326) wx (Ibid 1v.236,237) 
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always occupies a certain duration, is in great vart a work of 
memory." x 

EFergson's teaching develovs the doctrine that intellect 
is enslaved to certain bodily necessities and that thought hes 
been built uv in conflict with matter which it has had to dis- 
organize for the satisfaction of its wants. If we can only 
find out what effect these practical needs have had on thought 
and discount them, we mey thereby get back of the relative to 
the real. Dogmatism and empiricism alike take reality ina 
discontinuous form, ignoring the fect of duration. 

Applying the intuitional method to matter the following 
results. Every movement, inasmuch as it is a vassage from 
rest to rest is absolutely indivisible. Movement is there- 
fore relative only for the mathematician while it is real for 
the physicist. Likewise 311 division of matter into inderen- 
dent bodies with absolute and determined outline is also arti- 
ficials Here Bergson reveals an idealistic trend of thought 
that makes of matter a state of vibration which, under the 
rhythm of duration enters into the consciousness as reality. 
The following paragraphs indicate this. 

"In reality there is no one rhythm of duration; it is 
possible to imagine many different rhythms which, slower or 
faster, measure the degree of tension or relaxation of differ- 
ent kinds of consciousness, and thereby fix their resvective 


places in the scale of being. To conceive of durations of 


* ("Matter and Memory." pd. 236,237) 
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different tensions is perhaps both difficult end strange to our 
mind, because we have acquired the useful habit of substituting 
for the true duration, lived by consciousness, an homogeneous 
and independent Time.--" x 

We are told by Bergson that in sleep something other than 
the customary self is revealed. Actualiy one may sleep but a 
few minutes and yet in his dream have passed through many yeers 
of dream-experience. There is in dream a higher tension than 
is normally exverienced. After making this clear Bergson asks 
us tc consider the possibility that the whole history of humani- 
ty and the universe might, for a consciousness with a higher de- 
gree of tension, be compressed into a comparatively brief period. 
"In short, then, to perceive consists in condensing enormous 
periods of an infinitely diluted existence into a few more dif- 
ferentiated moments of an intenser life, and in thus summing up 
a very long history. To perceive means to immobilize." s+ 

Thus our consciousness sums up for us whole periods of the 
inner history of things. "But, if you abolish my consciousness, 
the material universe subsists exactly as it was; only, since 
you have removed that varticular rhythm of duration which wes 
the condition of my action upon things, these things drew back 
into themselves, mark as many moments in their own existence as 
science distinguishes in it; and sensible qualities without van- 
ishing, are spread and diluted in an incomperably more divided 


duration. Matter thus resolves itself into numberless 


x ("Matter and Memory." p.275) #¢ (Ibid n.275) 
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vibrations, all linked together in uninterrupted continuity, 
all bound up with each other, and traveling in every direction, 
like shivers through an immense body." * 

Here after a long discussion showing his process of intui- 
tion whereby he gets at an intuitive knowledge of matter, Berg- 
son asserts that necessity would rule a being which adovted 
the rhythm of the duration of matter. But by condensing that 
duration into our own, we conquer necessity; for, homogeneous 
space and time are the mental diagram of our eventual action 
upon matters: they are not vronverties of things. At this point 
it is hard to grasp the distinction. He says that if we com- 
pare the associationists and Kant we discover in them a common 
basis: 

"--by setting up homogeneous time and homogeneous space 
either as realities that are contemplated or as forms of con- 
templation, they both attribute to space and time an interest 
which is speculative rather than vital. Hence there is room, 
between metaphysical dogmatism on the one hand and critical 
Philosophy on the other, for a doctrine which regards homogen- 
eous space and time as principles of division and of solidifi- 
cation introduced into the real with a view to action and not 
with a view to knowledge, which attributes to things a real du- 
ration and a real extensity, and which, in the end, sees the 
source of all difficulty no longer in thet duration and in that 


extensity (which really belong to things and are manifest to 


* ("Matter and Memory." p.276) 
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the mind), but in the homogeneous space and time which we 
stretch out beneath them in order to divide the continuous, 
to fix the becoming, and provide our activity, with points 
to which it can be applied." 

Bergson insists that idealism and realism both regard the 
different orders of sensation as discontinuous, and so miss 
the true nature of percevticn. "Tdealism and realism differ 
only in that the first relegates extensity to tactile percev- 
tion, of which it becomes the exclusive property, while the 
second thrusts extensity yet further back, outside of all ver- 
ception. But the two doctrines are agreed in maintaining the 
discontinuity of the different orders of sensible qualities, 
and also the abrupt transition from that which is purely ex- 
tended to that which is not extended at all. Now the vrinci- 
pal difficulties which they both encounter in the theory of 
perceodtion arise from this common PDostulate.™ 

Hence it follows that, if matter is to be considered in 
terms of duration and, with the thought in mind that matter is 
vibration, the distinction between body and mind is to be es- 
tablished no longer in terms of space as has been our habit in- 
auced by the necessity for action, but in terms of time. 

Bergson feels that it is true that such psychology must 
also be bound up with a metaphysics of the same sort. "The 
difficulties are less formidable in a dualism which, starting 


* ("Matter and Memory." pp. 281,282) 
#% ( Ibid pv. 284) 
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from pure perception, where subject and object coincide, fol- 
lows the development of the two terms in their resvective du- 
rations, - matter, the further we push its analysis, tending 
more and more to be only a succession of infinitely rapid mo~ 
ments which may be deduced each from the other and thereby are 
equivalent to each other; spirit being in vercention already 
memory, and declaring itself more and more as a prolonging of 
vast into the vresent, a progress, a true evolution." 

"If matter does not remember the past, it is because it 
repeats the past unceasingly, because, subject to necessity, it 
unfolds a series of moments of which each is the equivalent of 
the preceding moment and may be deducted from it: thus its past 
is truly given in its present. But a being which evolves more 
or less freely creates something new every moment: in vain, then, 
should we seek to read its past in its present unless its past 
were deposited within it in the form of memory. Thus, to use 
again a metaphor which has more than once appeared in this book, 
it is necessary, and for similar reasons, that the past should 
be acted by metter and imagined by mind.” xx 

The argument is, in brief, that the body is only an instru- 
ment of action and that perception and memory, since they point 
to action ere not mere duplicates of each other. If we could 
draw aside the curtain which has been lowered between knowledge 
and reality, by reason of the solidifying effect of necessary 


* ("Matter and Memory." p. 295) 
*% ( Ibid pp. 297,298) 
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action, we could by intuition enter into "things-in-them- 
selves." 

Of course, perception only gives us a part of these 
things and therein does Bergson approach close to Kant. "It 
is not subjective, for it is in things rather than in me. 

It is not relative, because the relation between the 'phe- 
nomenon’ and the 'thing' is not that of appearance to reali- 
ty, but merely that of the part to the whole.” # 

The brain is not, as Bergson would say, the csuse of ner- 
ception nor its effect, nor in any sense its duplicate. The 
brain but continues sensation which is reacted upon by the 
mind and thus in passing from pure Derception to memory we’ 
definitely abandon matter for spirit. For, - "Memory is 
something other than a function of the brain and there is not 
merely a difference of degree, but of kind, between perception 
and recollection." x "With memory we are in very truth in 
the domain of spirit." sxx This is fundamental and carries 
us back to the opening words of the introduction, - "This book 
affirms the reality of spirit and the reality of matter, and 
tries to determine the relation of the one to the other by the 
study of a definite example, that of memory. Lt 2s,- then; 
frankly dualistic." sess 

One notes here a decided contrast between Bergson and 

* ("Matter and Memory." p. 306) 
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Bowne. Bowne tries dualism and finds it wanting in power to 
sustain thought, and comes to a thorough-going spiritual mon- 
ism by positing behind the processes we call matter the World- 
Ground of spirit. But in any practical discussion it is quick- 
ly seen that from the standpoint of human exnderience Bowne would 
agree that for all our purposes we must treat the external as 
though it were in fact apart from our thought, even if not avart 
from all thought. There is, however, a decided difference in 
the declared positions. 

Bowne's physical position is best stated in his own words. 
He agrees with Bergson thst it is impossible to construe the 
mind “as a resultant of the interaction of any number of vhysi- 
cal or impersonal elements." * Both sre clear as to the fun- 
damental unity of the self. But, when Bowne comes to consider 
reality he says, “Reality for intelligence is intelligible in 
the forms of intelligence." xx This reality is independent of 
our thought, but, - "This independence of our thought is mis- 
taken for an indevendence of all thought. --- the illusion rests 
upon a failure to distinguish between the vhenomenal and the on- 
tological reality. . . The world of things can be defined and 
understood only as we give ud the notion of an extra-mental 
reality altogether, and make the entire world a thought world; 
that is, a world that exists only through and in relation to in- 
telligence. Mind is the only ontological reality. Ideas have 


only conceptual reality. Ideas energized by will have 


#( "Metaphysics." Bowne. p. 421) #% (Ibid pp. 422,423) 
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phenomenal reality. Beside these realities there is no 
other." + 

After having discussed the fact of interest in action on 
the part of perception and the fact of recollection on the 
part of memory, Bergson further elaborates the union of body 
and mind. In certain passages his difference in standpoint 
from Bowne is made apparent. 

"For after having successfully studied pure perception 
and pure memory, we still have to bring them together. As a 
pure recollection is already spirit, and if pure perception 
is still in a sense matter, we ought to be able, by placing 
ourselves at their meeting place, to throw some light on the 
reciprocal action of spirit end matter.---That which is given, 
that which is real, is something intermediate between divided 
extension and pure inextension." x "Tt is not true that 
consciousness turned round on itself, is confronted with a 
merely internal procession of inextensive percendtions. it 
is inside the very things perceived that you put back pure ver- 
ception, and the first obstacle is thus removed." sts This is 
the fundamental conception of “Matter and Memory" and this pos- 
Sible penetration into externality is precisely the point at 
which we conceive Bergson to have cleared up the Kantian dif- 
ficulty involved in his well known doctrine of the “noumena." 

* ("Metaphysics". pp. 422,423) 


ax ("Matter and Memory." pp. 325,326) 
sue ( Ibid p.328) 
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CHAPTER IV. 
BEARING OF EPISTEMOLOGY ON COSMOLOGY. 


So far this dissertation has considered the validity of 
the knowing process, seeking to arrive at the contrasted con- 
ceptions in Bowne and Bergson with reference to the subjective 
factors of time and space and the objective validity of these 
subjective factors in the thought process. We have found 
both philosophers to be in substantial agreement as to the re- 
active nature of thought, the unity of the self and the validi- 
ty of the thought process in general. With regard to the cate- 
gories of time and space we have noted the factor added in 
Bergson's conception of the validity of knowledge obtained 
through the intuitions. The thought process with Bergson 
has in it the double character of ratiocination and intuition- 
al insight. This constitutes a vitally new conception of 
evistemology. 

A clearer understanding of the divergence of these two 
epistemologies is realized when we study their resnective 
treatments of cosmological problems. Furthermore, since 
their epistemological doctrines have been developed quite 
largely in their study of cosmology we are obliged to note 
their ultimate positions with reference to the World-Ground. 
For Bowne this is a world of persons with Supreme Personality 
at its head. Nature has no substantial existence apart by 


itself, and cannot be considered as a self-running system into 
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which intelligent direction does not enter. The world of na- 
ture and of persons is throughout depnendent, instrumental and 
phenomenal. "Metaphysics shows thet we cannot explain the 
existence and community of the many without effirming a fun- 
damental reality which is truly one, and which produces and 
coordinates the many --- we reach the result that the unpic- 
turable many must be conceived as unnicturably depending on 
the unpicturable one." * 

Bowne makes evident from this discussion of epistemology 
that he considers thought impossible on any other plane than 
that of belief in the unity of the World-Ground, its freedom, 
its personality and finally its ethical quelity. This has 
appeared many times in our survey of his teaching concerning 
the unity of the self and the objective vabtaity of the sub- 
jective categories of time and space. Bowne'’s entire system 
is throughout committed to Theism and he himself gave to his 
conclusions the significant title, - "Personalism". 

The ultimate conclusions of Bergson's system are easily 
distinguished. Having demonstrated that we cannot enter into 
@ discussion of these vroblems on purely rational grounds 
alone, but that we must utilize the intuitions for an exact 
understanding of the categories and having, by the same vro- 
cess, also demonstrated that through the body we do actuslly 


enter into a participation with reslity, Bergson then applies 


this method to cosmology in his masterpiece of system making, - 


* ("Personalism." Bowne. pd. 278,279) 
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"Creative Evolution". This book contains a discussion of cos- 
mology by means of the intuitional method. Bergson summarizes 
his system at this juncture. 

"The considerations put forward in 'The immediate Data of 
Consciousness' result in an illustration of the fact of liber- 
ty: those of 'Matter and Memory’ lead us, I hove, to put our 
finger on mental reality; those of 'Creative Evolution’ pre- 
sent creation as a fact: from all this we derive a clear idea 
of a free and creating God, producing matter and life at once, 
whose creative effort is continued, in a vital direction, by 
the evolution of species and the construction of human person- 
alities." « 

A casual reader of the peges of Bowne finds that he dis- 
cusses the question of cosmology from the standpoint of the 
World-Ground as personal. His interest is metaphysical and 
theological and not descriptive of processes. On the other 
hand Bergson is interested in showing that by intuition we can 
enter into the world vrocess and, by a careful use of natural 
science, vastly enlarge our knowledge of that world process. 
Bergson discusses world building and Bowne discusses the World- 
Ground. 

The author of "Creative Evolution" is concerned with find- 
ing out what thought plus intuitionalism has to say with regard 
to world-process. He seeks light in actual growth of mind and 


evolution of the cosmos. That he emerges in the general 


* ("New Philosophy." Le Roy. p.225) 
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direction of theism we think is quite capable of demonstration. 
Indeed we are sure that such is the final interpretation which 
an unbiased opinion must ascribe to the Bergsonian System. It 
is necessary to read his own words and to follow his reasoning 
at some length to see how true this is. 

"Theory of knowledge and theory of life seem to us insep- 
arable. A theory of life that is not accompanied by a criti- 
cism of knowledge is obliged to accept, as they stand, the con- 
cepts which the understanding puts at its disposal; it can but 
enclose the facts, willing or not, in pre-existing frames which 
it regards as ultimate. It thus obtains a symbolism which is 
convenient, perhaps even necessary to positive science, but not 
a direct vision of its object. On the other hand, a theory of 
knowledge which does not replace the intellect in the general 
evolution of life will teach us neither how the frames of knowl- 
edge have been constructed nor how we can enlarge or go beyond 
them. It is necessary that these two inquiries, theory of 
knowledge and theory of life, should join each other, and, by 
a circular process; push each other on unceasingly. 

"Together, they may solve by as method more sure, brought 
nearer to experience, the great problem that philosophy poses.” + 

In discussing the evolution of life from the standpoints of 
mechanism and teleology, Bergson shows that both positions are 
really untrue to the facts, - but that teleology is nearer the 


truth. He begins with a discussion of existence as a fact, 


* ("Creative Evolution." Bergson. Intro. XIII) 
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finding that “for a conscious being, to exist is to change, to 
change is to mature, to mature is to go on creating one's self 
endlessly. Should the same be said of existence in general?" 

"The universe must be thought of as enduring and hence, as 
duration means invention, there is a continual elaboration of 
the absolutely new. Evolution is creative in the truest sense 
of the word. Hence we can attribute to the universe as a 
whole something of the duration which is operative in our own 
individuality." . 

" -- Like the universe as a whole, like each conscious be- 
ing taken separately, the organism which lives is a thing which 
endures. Its past, in its entirety, is prolonged into its pre- 
sent, and abides there, actual and acting.” xx 

Bergson repudiates the mechanistic exvlanation of the uni- 
verse because ‘in such a doctrine time is still spoken of: one 
pronounces the word, but one does not think of the thing. For 
time is here deprived of efficacy, and if it does nothing it is 
nothing. Radical mechanism implies a metaphysic in which the 
totality of the real is postulated complete in eternity, and in 
which the apparent duration of things expresses merely the in- 
firmity of a mind that cannot know everything at once. But 
duration is something very different from this for our conscious- 
ness, that is to say, for thet which is most indisputable in our 
experience. We perceive duration as a stream against which we 


cannot go. It is the foundation of our being, and, as we feel, 


* ("Creative Evolution." v0.7) #x (Ibid p.15) 
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the very substance of the world in which we live. SUe'is or 
no use to hold up before our eyes the dazzling prospect of a 
universal mathematic; we cannot sacrifice experience to the re- 
quirements of a system. That is why we reject radical mechan- 
ism. 

"But radical finalism is quite as unacceptable, and for 
the same reason. The doctrine of teleology, in its extreme 
form, aS we find it in Leibniz, for example, implies that things 
and beings merely realize a program previously arranged. But 
if there is nothing unforeseen, no invention or creation in the 
universe, time is useless again. As in the mechanistic hyvo- 
thesis, here again it is supposed that all is given. Fineal- 
ism thus understood is only inverted mechanism. It springs 
from the same postulste, with this sole difference, that in the 
movement of our finite intellects along successive things, whose 
successiveness is reduced to a mere appearance, it holds in 
front of us the light with which it claims to guide us, instead 
of putting it behind. It substitutes the attraction of the 
future for the impulsion of the past. But succession remains 
none the less a mere appearance, es indeed does movement itself."% 

"Yet finalism is not, like mechanism, e doctrine with fixed 
rigid outlines. It admits of as many inflections as we like. 
The mechanistic philosophy is to be taken or left: it must be 
left if the least grain of dust, by straying from the path fore- 


seen by mechanics, should show the slightest trace of spontaneity. 


* ("Creative Evolution." p. 39) 
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The doctrine of final causes, on the contrary, will never be 
definitely refuted." » "If there is finality in the world 
of life, it includes the whole of life in a single indivisi- 
ble embrace.” x+# 

"The error of radical finalism, as also that of radical 
mechanism, is to extend too far the avplication of certain 
concepts that are natural to our intellect. Originally, we 
think only in order to act. Our intellect has been cast in 
the mould of action. Speculation is a luxury, while action 
is a necessity. -- For that reason, radical finalism is very 


near radical mechanism on many points." sexx 


"--they agree in doing away with time. Real duration is 


that duration which gnaws on things, and leaves on them the 
mark of its tooth. If everything is in time, everything 


changes inwardly, and the same concrete reality never recurs. 


Renetition is therefore possible only in the abstract: what is 
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reneated is some aspect that our senses, and especially our in- 


tellect, have singled out from reality, just. because our action, 


upon which all the effort of our intellect is directed, can 


move only among repetitions. -- We do not think real time. 


But we live it, because life transcends intellect. The feel- 


ing we have of our evolution and of the evolution of all things 


in pure duration is there, forming around the intellectual cone 


Cept properly so cailed an indistinct fringe that fades off 


* ("Creative Evolution.” p. 40) 
x* ( Ibid p. 40) 
we ( Ibid pp. 40,45) 
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into darkness. Mechanism and finalism egree in taking account 
only of the bright nucleus shining in the centre. They for- 
get that this nucleus has been formed out of the rest by con- 
densation, and that the whole must be used, the fluid as well 
as and more than the condensed, in order to grasp the inner 
movement of life. -- pure intellect is e contraction, by con- 
densation, of a more extensive power." + 

Bergson studies the evolution of intellect in the general 
process of universal evolution. The entire universe has 
evolved in the direction of vertebrate life in general and 
human intellect in particuler. In this general evolution for- 
ward into intellect, life has had to abandon many elements 
which were incompatible with vertebrate structure and intel- 
lectual organization and has compelled the abandoned elements 
to go along other lines of development. It..is in. the totali- 
ty of these elements together with human intellect that we must 
endeavor to find intellect prover and grasp it in its true na- 
ture of vital activity. This means “that something of the 
whole, therefore, must abide in the vaerts; and this common 
element will be evident to us in some way, perheps by the pre- 
sence of identical orgens in very different organisms.” ss 

Here is the supremely Bergsonian idea, -- that of an ori- 
ginel impetus of life, vassing from one generation of germs to 
the following generation of germs through the developed organ- 


isms which bridge the interval between the generations. This 


* ("Creative Evolution." pp.45,46) wx (Ibid p.54) 
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impetus sustained along the lines of evolution among which it 
gets divided, is the fundamental cause of variations, at least 
of those which are regularly vaessed on, thet accumulate, and 
create new species. In general, when species have begun to 
diverge from the common stock, they accentuate their diver- 
gencies as they progress in their evolution. Yet, on certain 
definite lines they mey evolve identically; in fact, they must 
Go so if the hypothesis of a common impetus be accepted. Ne- 
ture’s Simple act divides itself automatically into an infinity 
of elements which are found to be co-ordinated to one idea. 
After a thorough discussion of the divergent directions of the 
evolution of life, Bergson concludes: 

"The evolution of life, ---- receives a clearer meaning, 


although it cannot be Subsumed under any actuel idea. It is 


as if a broad current of consciousness had penetrated metter, 
loaded, as all consciousness is, with an enormous multinlicity 
of interwoven potentialities. It hss carried matter along to 
organization, but its movement has been at once infinitely re- 
tarded and infinitely divided. On the one hand, indeed, con- 
sciousness has had to fall asleep, like the chrysalis in the 
envelove in which it is prevaring for itself wings; end, on the 
other hand, the manifold tendencies it contained heve been dis- 
tributed among divergent series of organisms which, moreover, 
express these tendencies outwardly in movements rather than 
internally in representations. In the course of this evolution, 


while some beings have fallen more and more asleep, others have 
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more and more completely awakened, and the torpor of some has 
served the activity of others. But the waking could be ef- 
fected in two different ways. Life, that is to say conscious- 
ness launched into metter, fixed its attention either on its 
own movements or on the matter it was passing through; and it 
has thus been turned either in the direction of intuition or 

in thet of intellect. --- On the side of intuition, conscious- 
ness found itself so restricted by its envelore that intuition 
had to shrink into instinct, that is, to embrace only the very 
small portion of life that interested it; and thus it embraces 
only in the dark, touching it while hardly seeing it. On this 
Side, the horizon was soon shut out. On the contrary, con- 
sciousness, in shaping itself into intelligence, that is to say 
in concentrating itself at first on aperers? vetne to external— 
ize itself in relation to itself; but, just because it adapts 
itself thereby to objects from without, it succeeds in moving 
among them and in evading the barriers they oppose to it, thus 
opening to itself an unlimited field. Once free, moreover, it 
can turn inwerds on itself, and awaken the votentialities of in- 
tuition which still slumber within it. 

"From this point of view, not only does consciousness ap- 
pear as the motive principle of evolution, but also, among con- 
Scious beings themselves, man comes to occupy a privileged vlace. 
Between him and the animals the difference is no longer one of 


degree, but of kind.” # 


* ("Creative Evolution." pp. 181,182) 
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From the above it seems evident thst Bergson means that 
we do, by use of the intuitions, actually enter into life it- 
self as we could not do by mere process of intellect. Phil- 
osophy thus introduces us into the spiritual life and it also 
reveals to us the relation of the life of the svirit to the 
material body. Bergson brings out his thought with great 
power in one of the most beautiful passages to be found in 
modern philosophical literature. We quote it almost entire. 

"Philosophy introduces us thus into the spiritusl life. 
And it shows us at the same time the relation of the life of 
the spirit to that of the body. -- Life as a whole, from the 
initial impulsion that thrust it into the world, will appear 
as a wave which rises, and which is opposed by the descending 
movement of matter. On the greater pert of its surface, at 
aifferent heights, the current is converted by matter into a 
vortex. At one point alone it passes freely, dragging with 
it the obstacle which will weigh on its progress but will not 
stop it. At this point is humanity; it is our vrivileged 
situation. On the other hand, this rising wave is conscious- 
ness, and, like all consciousness, it includes votentialities 
without number which interpenetrate and to which consequently 
neither the category of unity nor that of multivlicity is av- 
propriate, made as they both are for inert matter. The matter 
that it bears along with it, and in the interstices of which it 
inserts itself, alone can divide it into distinct individuali- 


ties. On flows the current, running through human generations, 
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subdividing itself into individuals. This subdivision was 
vaguely indicated in it, but could not have been made clear 
without matter. Thus souls are continually being created, 
which, nevertheless, in a certain sense pre-existed. ---- 
Finally, consciousness is essentially free; it is freedom it- 
self; but it cannot pass through matter without settling on 
ang without adapting itself to it: this adaptation is what 

we call intellectuality; and the intellect, turning itself 
back toward active, that is to say free, consciousness, 
naturally makes it enter into the conceptual forms into which 
it is accustomed to see matter fit. It will therefore al- 
ways perceive freedom in the form of necessity; it will al- 
ways neglect the vart of novelty or of creation inherent in 
the free act; it will always substitute for action itself an 
imitation artificial, approximative, obtained by comvounding 
the old with the old and the same with the same. Thus,” to 
the eyes of a philosopher thet attempts to reabsorbd intellect 
in intuition, many difficulties vanish or become light. But 
such a doctrine does not cha ag facilitate speculation; it gives 
us also more power to act and to live. For, with it, we feel 
ourselves no longer isolated in humanity, humenity no longer 
seems isolated in the nature that it dominates. --- All the 
living hold together, and all yield to the same tremendous 
push. The animel takes its stand on the plant, man bestrides 
animality, and the whole of humanity, in space and in time, is 


one immense army galloping beside and before and behind each of 
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us in an overwhelming charge able to beat down every resistance 
and cleer the most formidable obstacles, perhaps even death." * 

According to Bergson the history of philosophy is likewise 
an evolution which we can understand only as we follow out the 
main ideas which appear and reappear throughout the course of 
human progress. Dogmatism and vituperation are not worthy 
aids for the seeker after knowledge. Bergson sees, in all 
phases of thought, truths which tend in the direction of the 
ultimate and perfect truth. 

Bergson notes that there is a unity among sciences and 
that no one of them can be studied apart by itself. This sug- 
gestion has much the same general trend as is seen in Bowne's 
discussion of the unity of World-Ground and indeed must be so 
understood. We reason ebout the whole in order to have an 
adequate understanding of the parts. The philosopher, efter 
a complete rejection of scientific symbols sees and experiences 
life in the pure flux of duration. Thus he may come to under- 
stand universal evolution. 

With regard to science es such, Bergson teaches thet we 
do not need to enter the dynamic; we can keep to time as static; 
but in order to understand a growing world, we must put vitali- 
ty and the feeling of duration into our concepts. We must be 
no longer mere geometricians, we must be thinkers in terms of 
the dynamic and vital. Life and consciousness reveal the truth 


as it cannot be found elsewhere. To quote:- 


* ("Creative Evolution." po. 268-271) 
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"When once we have grasped them (Life and Consciousness) 
in their essence by adopting their movements, we understand 
how the rest of reality is derived from them. Evolution ap- 
pears and, within this evolution, the vrogressive determins-— 
tion of materiality and intellectuality by the gradual con- 
solidation of the one and of the other. But, then) Ltlis 
within the evolutionary movement thet we place ourselves, in 
order to follow it to its present results instead of recom- 
posing these results artificially with fragments of themselves. 
Such seems to us to be the true function of philosophy. So 
understood, philosophy is not only the turning of the mind 
homeward, the coincidence of human consciousness with the liv- 
ing principle whence it emanates, a contact with the creative 
effort; it is the study of becoming in general, it is true 
evolutionism, and consequently the true continuation of science 
--- provided that we understand by this word a set of truths 
either experienced or demonstrated, and not a certain new 
scholasticism that has grown up during the letter half of the 
nineteenth century around the vhysics of Galileo, as the old 
scholasticism grew up around Aristotle." 

A thorough review of Bergson's “Creative Evolution" makes 
apparent the close connection between his theory of the know- 
ing-process and the ultimate question of the world-process. 
Bergson has aimed in his brillient book to follow the actual 


genesis of mind in the cosmological order of evolution. The 


* ("Creative Evolution." pp. 369,270) 
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necessity that the Whole be studied in order to grasp any of 
its parts leads him to a careful discussion of the static 
character of the concevts of the instrument of language and 
reveals to him the fact thet such a study of the Whole demands 
new and vital concepts that shell be more than intellectual; 
concevts thet have in them the full guality of the intuitions. 
The rise of humen intelligence is traced through the long line 
of the creative evolution of the Blan Vital and the develop- 
ment of the mechenism of thought is worked out from the stand- 
point of Intuition. 

The ultimate bearing of “Creative Evolution" upon cos- 
mology is fairly evident. Bergson manifests a lack of inter- 
est in the religious aspect of the entire problem of cosmology 
and shows no decided preference for Theism as does Bowne. 
Bergson never discloses his goal. From much of the style as 
well as the logic of his position, we are led to believe, how- 
ever, that we may expect from Bergson a further and final work, 
of more full theistic import. The Flan Vital is creative, is 
intelligent and is described in terms which stamp it as ver- 
sonal. But Bergson's paramount interest is in world-vrocess- 
es and is not, as with Bowne, centered about a theory of the 
World-Ground as Infinite Personality. The demend for a the- 
istic grounding of thought does not openly obtrude itself in 
the pages of Bergson. It seems nevertheless a feir contention 
that he is implicitly theistic, but that he has not fully 


thought out the import of his system. For some unexplained 
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reason the religious interest is lacking. 
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Bergson aims at a further development of the Kantian 
system which so clearly demonstrated the reactive nature of 
thought and the unitary character of the self together with 
the categories as internal forms of the thought process. With 
Bergson the categories of space and time are interpreted by a 
process of intuition which process finds its ground in a sym- 
pathetic treatment of the natural sciences. To the epis- 
temology of Kant and his successors, which was formed under 
the dominating influence of the concepts of mathematical science, 
are added the new epistemological concentions realized in the 
intuitions. The validity of the subjective factors of thought, 
when considered in conjunction with the findings of intuition- 
alism leaves no implicit question of relativity. Bergson 
demonstrates the possibility of thought actually entering real- 
ity and thereby proves the validity of the thought process. 
Unlike Kant, (and in a measure Bowne,) Bergson does not stop at 
the “Practical Reason" even though that be found in the demands 
of life, but aims to reach absolute knowledge. There is no 
trace of acknowledged relativity in the system of Bergson. 

We cannot escape the conviction that there is need for a 
conception of knowledge which lays due stress upon the truth- 
finding power of the intuitions. If to this conception of 
knowledge there is added the rational demand for Infinite 


Personality as ground of all truth, as in the system of Bowne, 
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then philosophy ministers to knowledge and to the deever de- 


mands of the soul. Only so can philosophy be msde practical. 
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"The Princivles of Ethics." 

New York. Harver. 1892. 

"Studies in Christianity." 

Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1999. 

"Theism." Comprising the Deems Lectures for 190°. 

wew York. American Bock Co. 199°. <A review 


and extension of the preceding. 


"Theory of Thought and nnowledze." 
New York. Harper. 1897. 
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BERGSON, HENRI LOUIS. 


"Essai sur les donnees immediates de le conscience." 
TranslateG under the title "Time and Free Will", 

F. Le. Pogson. London. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. Ltd. 
(Library of Philosophy) 1910 


"Matiere et memoire. Essai sur la relation au corns 
&. 1 esprit." 

"Matter and Memory." Authorized translation by 
Nancy Margaret Paul and W. Scott Palmer. 

London. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. Ltd. 1911. 

(Library of Philosophy) 1941. 


"Introduction a la Metavhysique." 

"An Introduction to Metaphysics." Translated by 
T. E. Hulme. Authorized edition. 

New York and London. G. P. Putnam's Sons. The 
Knickerbocker Press. 1912. 


"L'Evolution creatrice." 

"Creative Evolution." Authorized translation by 
Arthur Mitchell. . 

New York. Holt & Co. 1911. 
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WORKS ON HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Alfred Weber. 


"History of Philosophy." Authorized translation by 
Frank Thilly, A.M., Ph.D. 1899. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


i] 
Hoffding, Harold. 


"Moderne Philosophen." Leivsig. O.R. Reisland. 1905. 
"A History of Modern Philosophy." 

Translated from the German by B. E. Meyers. 2 vol. 
London. MacMillan & Co. 1900. 


"History of Modern Philosophy." Single volume con- 
densed from former. 


Windlehand, W. 


"*Ceschichte der Philosophie." 
"History of Philosophy." Authorized translation by 
James H. Tufts, Ph.D. Macmillan. 1911. 


Uberweg, Friederick. 


"Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosonhie." 
"History of Philosophy." Translated by George S. 
Morris, A.M. 

New York. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1874. 
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OTHER WORKS READ AND CONSULTED. 
Kant, Immanuel. 
"“Critik der reinen Vernunft." 
"Critique of Pure Reason." Translated by F. Max 
Muller. Second edition revised. 
New York. The MacMillan Company. 1907. 
Baldwin, James Mark. 


"Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology." Article 
on Epistemology. 


Sheldon, H. OC. 


“Unbelief in the Nineteenth Century." 
New York. Eaton & Mains. 1907. 


Ward, James. 


"Naturalism and Agnosticism." Gifford Lectures 
1896-8. 
London. Adam and Charles Black. 1906. 


Hocking, William Ernest. 


"The Meaning of God in Human Experience." 
New Haven. Yale University Press. 1912. 


Caird, Edward. 


"The Critical Philosophy of Kant." 
Glascow. Maclehose. 1909. 


Hoffding, Harold. 


"Problems of Philosophy." 
New York. MacMillan Company. 1905. 


Spencer, Herbert. 
"First Principles." 
Herman, E. 


“Eucken and Bergson." 
Boston. The Pilgrim Press. 1912. 
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Le Roy, Edouard. 


"Une Philosophie Nouvelle." Henri Bergson. 
Paris. Alcan. 1912. 


"A New Philosophy of Henri Bergson." 
Translated from the French by Vincent Benson. 
London, Williams & Nortgate. 1913. 


Lindsay, Alexander Dunlop. 


"The Philosophy of Bergson." 
London. Hodder & Stoughton. 1912. 


“A Critical Exposition of Bergson's Philosophy." 
Stewart. vohn McKillan. 
London. MacMillan & Co. Ltd. 1911. 
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